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increasing tendency to over indulge in all 
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The BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION (Established over 50 years 
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without interference with the ordinary 
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PLAYING WITH TIME 


LAST summer the Air Ministry decided that the Canberra B.2 Bomber, Aries IV., of 
the R.A.F. Flying College, should, for research and training, make a non-stop flight 
from Europe to Alaska over the North Pole. After a few days it would then fly to 
Vancouver, across to Ottawa, and back to London. No jet bomber had yet done a non- 
stop inter-continental flight by the North Pole, or flown non-stop between Ottawa and 
London. 

Wing Commander Michael Lyne was to fly the Canberra on its outward trip as far 
as Vancouver: Squadron Leader Ivor Broom was to cross the Atlantic in a Hastings 
beforehand and bring back the Canberra to London. This is the whole story. Michael 
Lyne tells the first part: the second part is mostly Ivor Broom’s. 


BY M. D. L. 


GINGERLY we felt our way in the 
Canberra down through the clouds 
towards the Norwegian valley, faith 
pinned to a jumping green fuzz on 
a cathode-ray tube and the uncertain 
needle of a temperamental compass: 
we felt the surge of relief as we 
broke clear and circled in the bowl 
A 


of snow-topped mountains surround- 
ing our advanced base, then we 
landed and stopped by the small 
group at the hangar. The transport 
with the ground-crews and spares 
had arrived there ahead of us, and 
Fitz, the detachment commander, 
waited to introduce us to the Nor- 
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wegian colonel in command of the 
airfield. 

We shook hands with a big rugged 
man, a wolf-hunter with some fine 
skins to his credit, and well in char- 
acter with the base as described in 
the ‘Welkome’ pamphlet that was 
later handed round. It succinctly 
described life on this Arctic airfield— 


‘In wintertime you are left by 
yourself—in late spring the roads 
are closed and you cant get oway 
—in summertime all the visitor 
make you feel good—and in the 
autom we are looking forward to 
the quiet wintertime.’ 


After the high tea that was the 
main meal of the day, those who had 
been north in the ‘autom’ set off 
for the ‘ Duck River Saloon,’ as the 
local hotel had been christened. For, 
on the previous visit, the hall next 
to the hotel had been occupied by a 
travelling ‘ girl-show’ that charmed 
by its unexpectedness as much as 
by the looks and talents of the cast. 
The brisk walk down the track and 
across the timber bridge over the 
thaw-swollen torrent was enlivened 
by speculation on whether fortune 
would again present a fascinating 
contradiction of English ideas about 
Arctic Norway, but the local inhabi- 
tants were not to be drawn indoors 
during their brief summer—the hall 
was shut, the restaurant thinly pat- 
ronised. After a few beers to help 
bring sleep through the brightness 
of the night, we retired to our rooms 
to wrestle with the linen bag of 
blankets that is as much the bane 
of the stranger as it is a boon to 





the bedmaker. Worse followed, for 
the next day opened with a break- 
fast to challenge the most adven- 
turous gourmet. Raw, spiced fish, 
smoked caviare in toothpaste-tubes, 
unfamiliar jams and yet stranger 
sausages fortified the Englishman’s 
breakfast dourness, only slightly 
tempered for the more alert by the 
discovery that, by a rigorous pro- 
cess of selection, they could assemble 
a familiar meal. 

But soon all merely personal feel- 
ings were overwhelmed by the signal 
that arrived later. It grounded the 
Canberra until vital and lengthy 
changes were made to one of the 
systems in the aircraft, and this on 
the very day when we were to set 
off on the long flight over the North 
Pole to Alaska. 

Fitz was in his element dealing 
with the sudden emergency. Hardly 
had the signal been. taken in before 
he was planning help for the pilot 
who, we had been told, was bringing 
experts and spares to this difficult 
and unfamiliar airfield. Then there 
were crews to be collected, and pre- 
paratory work to be done to cut 
the delay in getting the aircraft 
ready to fly again. The Canberra 
crew went off to relax where they 
would not be depressed by the 
anxieties and vicissitudes of the 
work to be done. And so it was 


that I found myself slowly walking 
up the hill to the lake that had 
gladdened our eyes as we broke 
cloud, trying to think about the 
flight we hoped to make that even- 
ing, rather than dwell on whether it 
would even be possible. 


But all 
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such merely technical thoughts were 
driven away by the power of the 
view from the top. Below the bleak 
hill lay the lake, its surface blotched 
with large patches of rotten ice, 
leaden under the overcast and with 
its deadness emphasised by a single, 
gaunt, leafless tree. The very dead- 
ness of that open scene drove me 
down the valley through a thin 
screen of stunted birch-trees towards 
the noise and life of falling water. 
Along the clear space at the edge 
of the surging green - and - white 
stream I walked, keeping just out- 
side the hypnotic power of their 
movement and noise. 

Now it was tea-time on Mid- 
summer’s Eve, time to be hurrying 
back to the airfield to rest before 
starting the preparations that would 
invest the flight with the dignity 
and ordered calm of a laboratory 
experiment, in contrast to the hope- 
ful vagueness of a record ‘ dash.’ 
And how much more our cabin would 
resemble a laboratory than the shak- 
ing, draughty box St Exupery, the 
French writer, had in mind when he 
first drew the comparison in the 
words— 


‘Pilot, mechanic and radio 
operator are shut up in what 
might be a laboratory. They are 
obedient to the play of dial-hands, 
not to the unrolling of the land- 
scape....” 


Like any useful experiment in a 
laboratory the flight was to explore 
some unknowns, although we had 
taken advice and made introductory 
experiments to reduce the uncertain- 





ties to manageable numbers. There 
had to be a striking of the balance 
between the forebodings of the 
experts and the need to take chances 
if anything was to be achieved. 

In the mess Douggie and Bob, 
the two navigation instructors who 
were to make personal proof of the 
soundness of their advice, were 
dozing, more confident than the 
student who left the barbed testi- 
monial in the ‘ commonplace book’ 
of his course at the Navigation 
School: ‘We kid ourselves as o’er 
the trackless wastes we roam. If 
we only follow Douggie we shall 
soon get home.’ I followed Douggie, 
and was soon fast asleep. 

It seemed to be no time later 
that the three of us were sitting 
gloomily round the supper - table 
trying to dispel the hangover of 
daytime sleep with cups of hot 
black coffee, replenished by the 
waitress from an aluminium kettle. 
Then a van bumped and drummed 
us up to the immense length of the 
runway to the hangar where the 
weather forecast was waiting. Winds 
were the first thought in all our 
minds ; statistics had shown that 
there was a fair chance that we could 
reach Alaska with the reserve needed 
for a bad-weather approach. But 
a strong headwind might force us 
to delay the departure, and could 
make all efforts in preparation vain, 
because the conjunction of sun 
and moon on which the navigation 
depended lasted only three days. 

At the hangar I was delayed a 
moment: the navigators went on 


to the Met. Office and got the news 
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first. When I turned the corner 
into the neat room, with charts on 
the walls and the latest information 
laid out on a table, the navigators’ 
faces were less than cheerful. 

As we had expected, the centre 
of the polar basin, over which our 
route took us, was a great blank for 
met. observations. The only station 
that could have given any accurate 
idea of conditions on the way was 
a Russian one operating on the 
Norwegian island of Spitsbergen, 
and since this was before the Geneva 
honeymoon we did not feel in a 
position to ask for special readings 
at the height we would require. 
Many Americans and Canadians had 
co-operated, and their widely scat- 
tered observations were taken to 
establish a certain kind of picture, 
but the station closest to our route 
was as remote from it as Marseilles 
is from London. 

Such signs as there were seemed 
only discouraging. There were ap- 
parently rising headwinds at the 
far end of the route, and no means 
of knowing how far they might 
extend into the area of ‘no reports’ 
between the Alaskan coast and the 
Pole—a zone of uncertainty more 
than one thousand miles broad. 
But this was the first quick estimate 
of the situation, and its exact effect 
on fuel reserves had yet to be judged 
by careful calculation. It was all 
the harder to make a snap estimate, 
because the wind directions could 
not be related to the north in any 
way in which we understand that 
term, but were expressed in terms 
of direction in relation to a grid 


laid over the map of the polar regions. 
This was a sensible enough pre- 
caution ; for although at the North 
Pole the wind carries you south 
whichever way it blows, its effect 
on an aviator with a definite destina- 
tion in mind is by no means so 
indifferent. 

Hiding our discouragement behind 
the excuse that the exact effects had 
to be worked out mathematically, 
we retired to a quiet room, where 
Douggie and Bob set to work with 
computers and graphs to break 
down the flight into stages, and for 
each stage to weigh the effects of air 
temperature and wind velocity. I 
could not help their calculations, and 
settled down to refresh my memory 
on the airfields which might suddenly 
become important if anything went 
wrong. The sketch-maps of the 
runways and the locality carried 
unusual advice: ‘Landing strip 
available on the bay ice from Nov- 
ember to May,’ and ‘ Unsuitable 
for landings in the summer.’ I had 
seen a film of one of these strips 
and knew that the clear lines on 
the map marking a runway were 
misleading: under the overcast and 
with snow falling, runway, hills and 
sky would blend into a shapeless 
white mass, the same every way 
except that one side was hard. Such 
a strip would be a last-ditch call. 
Our intended destination was dif- 
ferent; over three times as long as 
we needed and lying in a plain in 
the crook of a river, although it was 
bracketed by high mountain ranges 
which would allow no liberties with 
the pattern of the descent. 
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The rehearsal of possible landings 
was brought to an end by Douggie, 
who had completed the last leg of 
his flight plan and checked over the 
totals. 

“We'll be over the airfield with 
2500 pounds of fuel.” 

This was our planned minimum 
figure, but the landing-forecast for 
Alaska had been encouraging. Of 
course the wind might turn out 
worse than we had calculated, and 
was in any event quite stiff. How- 
ever, the weather men had had to 
make big assumptions from scanty 
material—and we felt this might be 
the moment for the rough common- 
sense the eighteenth-century naval 
captain applied to reports from spies 
ashore— 


‘Tll beat the enemy or be 
beaten ; not frightened to death.’ 


We decided to go. 

Outside it was getting gloomy 
under the overcast as the sun got 
lower to the north-west. We could 
see the high tail of the Canberra, 
painted to stand out against the 
snow in a forced landing, an almost 
luminous red against the dull green 
of the hill behind. It had been 
towed to the beginning of the run- 
way so that the take-off could follow 
as soon as possible after starting— 
every pound of fuel might be needed 
if the winds turned contrary or the 
unusual conditions in the Arctic 
stratosphere falsified calculations on 
the performance of the engines. 

The ground-crew had done mag- 
nificently, finishing their hurried 
switch of the offending equipment 


just in time and with a precise 
workmanship that gave no doubts 
about the security of the gear. 
While they were working, and after 
they had finished, Fitz and George 
checked over the pilot’s services, 
making sure that we would find 
everything tested and ready when, 
encased in our immersion suits and 
with temperatures rising under layers 
of woollens, we arrived at the air- 
craft. This had called for a kind 
of schizophrenia on George’s part, 
because he had been named as the 
reserve pilot, and while doing every- 
thing for my comfort and safety in 
the aircraft, he was hoping that 
some mild disaster would befall me 
to let him take my place. For weeks 
before he had been suspected of 
sticking pins into wax images, but 
his necromancy was less good than 
his flying. 

We dressed, snapping the rubber 
seals of our immersion suits over our 
knuckles on to our wrists, and, more 
unpleasant still, over our heads and 
round our necks ; they were uncom- 
fortable, but, with so much cold 
water on the route, a wise precaution. 
Then, having stuffed the deep shin- 
pockets with emergency supplies, 
fishing-line, knife and revolver we 
moved off with the heavy tread of a 
farmer with his boots loaded with 
clay. 

It does not do to be hurried on 
setting out for a flight of this kind ; 
there must be time for everybody 
to get settled, run through his 
checks at a comfortable speed, and 
leave with the composure of know- 
ing that nothing has been missed 
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or forgotten. For this reason we 
were at the aircraft a good half-hour 
before take-off, even though every- 
thing had already been checked over 
for us. After a brief farewell to the 
Norwegian colonel and our own 
party we clambered in and attached 
ourselves to the aircraft at many 
points—to the seat dinghy at three 
clips; by straps to seat and para- 
chute ; to main oxygen supply and 
the slender lifeline of the emergency 
oxygen supply, and to the wireless 
through the ‘ pigtail’ at the back of 
our heads. 

A paper cup of fruit-juice was 
passed in, and each one drew on it 
in his own fashion—for the heat and 
thirst of the moment could only be 
assuaged fully at the risk of other 
discomforts later in the eight hours 
in which we would be sealed up. 

Now was the moment for the last 
direct words I should have with 
anyone until the door swung open 
at our destination to let us out. 
The airman stood at the rectangular 
opening by my right shin. 

** Control locks out and stowed ?” 

** Locks out and stowed, sir ! ” 

** Shut the door.” 

After a dull thud the handle 
turned, throwing long bolts into the 
wall with an action like a safe’s lock. 
Nothing could be more final and 
secure than that, and after it we 
entered a new world, in which speech 
was by gesture or through an ampli- 
fier. The even voice of Douggie, 
the first navigator, came through 
the earphones with the checks he 
was reading from the list— 

** Check intercomm.” 








“ Control switch normal, § by 5. 
No. 2 Navigator ?” 

No. 2 navigator checked in, pant- 
ing slightly. He had been performing 
contortions quite unsuitable to his 
age and station in getting the main 
supply and generator switches on 
and trying to see the voltmeter. 

So the list went on, until every- 
thing that could give trouble had 
been looked at, switched on or off 
and listened to—even to the whirr 
of the electric-tap turning on the 
fuel in the farthest tank some thirty 
feet behind, and the hum of the 
pump that urges the fuel out through 
the pipelines to the thirsty engines 
in the wings. There came the 
punctuation that changes the tempo 
for the Canberra crew— 

“* Start engines ! ” 

After this had been done every 
minute on the ground would mean 
five or six miles of range disappear- 
ing uselessly in a hot shimmering 
wake. 

Then it was my turn to get 
breathless, as I fought with straps 
and the artificial embonpoint of the 
Mae West to get at a line of switches 
cunningly playing the Tantalus just 
beyond my finger-tips, but at last it 
was finished. The reward came 
when the detonation and hiss of the 
slow burner starter-cartridges was 
followed by the rising note of the 
engine picking up power. There 
was a final rapid check of the flying- 
instruments and electric generators 
and we were ready to go. Several 
thousand yards of concrete stretched 
ahead, pointing down the valley to 
the mountain that barred the way. 
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On the left side of the valley a lower 
ridge sloped up into the clouds, which 
we knew hid a mountain over 4000 
feet above us. This ridge and the 
mountain stood in the way of a quick 
turn on to course, and I tried to 
gauge whether the Canberra would 
be able to pick up the speed to 
clear the ridge or have to waste 
precious miles rounding the moun- 
tain. There were too many variables 
for us to calculate this and we were 
back to the old-fashioned rule, ‘ suck 
it and see.’ 

The throttles went steadily forward 
and the needles showing the tempera- 
ture of the jet-pipe crept upwards. 
As the revolutions indicator reached 
the ‘ brakes off’ point the tempera- 
ture gauge showed that the roaring 
furnace on either side of us. was 
still under control and we rolled 
forward, picking up speed slowly 
as the engines strove to overcome 
the inertia of over ten tons of fuel. 

The valley seemed broader as we 
rushed into it, but the ridge was 
closer and looked higher. I watched 
for the build up of speed which 
could be turned into a quick and 
safe climbing turn. After a few 
heavy moments of uncertainty when 
the Canberra seemed unnaturally 
sluggish, speed seemed to come 
rapidly. The point where the cloud 
joined the lower slopes of the moun- 
tain was still ahead ; the ridge need 
be no obstacle. We turned and tore 
across the scrubby heath and rocks 
and into the cloud. At last we were 
shortening the distance to our goal. 

As everything seemed set fair 
Douggie’s voice came through— 


“Pilot from Navigator—are you 
on stand-by power?” 

This was a douche to confidence, 
because the little ‘doll’s eye’ 
which would have fixed me with a 
glazed white stare if the stand-by 
inverter had been on was still show- 
ing black. The question from the 
navigator was obviously prompted 
by the unserviceability of one of his 
instruments, and raised the pos- 
sibility of the anticlimax of an 
immediate return to the airfield we 
had just left. For a while no one 
spoke as circuit- breaker buttons 
were pressed and emergency power 
brought on, but finally Douggie had 
to announce— 

“ There’s no time-base. 
serviceable.” 

This made us pause and think a 
moment. The last forecast for 
Alaska had been good, but that had 
been made many hours before by a 
stranger on the other side of the 
world, and many hours more would 
pass before we reached our destina- 
tion. In assessing the need for the 
equipment that had gone out of 
action our minds turned to the ‘ worst 
case ’—always a useful starting-point, 
because if it can honestly be dis- 
posed of hope still remains. Our 
* worst case ’ would be if fuel shortage 
forced us to land at the shortfall 
airfield on the Arctic Coast. We 
had flown over areas fringing the ice 
often enough to know that the fog 
and low cloud which constantly 
drift over the floes in summer can 
be swept in with little warning, but 
to abandon the flight at this stage on 
the offchance that the fuel plan would 


It’s un- 
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prove wrong seemed to be paying too 
much respect to the possibility of 
ill-fortune. We decided to carry on. 

By this time we were entering the 
stratosphere, which begins at a low 
level in the Arctic. We knew about 
the paradoxical ‘warmth’ of the 
upper air in these regions in summer- 
time, compared with the cold of the 
air high over Britain and the intense 
cold over the tropics ; often enough 
we had greeted the explanations of 
this phenomenon by John, our 
meteorological instructor, with the 
passive and lukewarm interest of 
men hearing yet another scientific 
fact with no bearing on everyday 
life. Now, as if in revenge, the 
Arctic gave us more warmth than 
had been forecast. It drained the 
power out of the engines, although 
we were intent on hurrying to the 
thin upper air where the slight 
resistance of the atmosphere would 
give the most miles for our fuel. 
Our watches confirmed what the 
instruments had been saying; the 
climb was going badly. 

The last radio message with a 
European station had been exchanged 
with Tromsé, where the operator 
spoke to us in an English to shame 
the monoglot Englishman. The snow 
on the mountains outlined a dark 
fjord glimpsed through a gap in the 
clouds and then we were out on our 
own. 

As we laboured to our cruising 
height the pressure in the cabin fell 
until we needed oxygen. This was 
the beginning of a careful routine of 
checking that was to go on throughout 
the flight, for anoxia, or lack of 


oxygen, is one of the most insidious 
hazards of high altitudes, and gives 
little warning to the man who is 
beginning to slip. Like alcohol it 
starts with over-confidence and ends 
with a headache, but in the middle 
you have unconsciousness. Over- 
anxicty about one’s oxygen supply 
can lead to over-breathing, and the 
effects of this, which can be shown 
in any drawing-room, are dizziness 
and loss of vision followed by un- 
consciousness. We avoid the anoxia 
and the anxiety by having drills at 
set intervals and relax between them 
in the confidence that they have 
been well done. Every quarter of 
an hour a fly on the wall might have 
heard above the hum of machinery— 

“Oxygen checks! Oxygen on? 
Contents ? Normal flow ?” 

“Contents 3-4 — Oxygen on — 
Normal flow.” 

“Connections? Connected to 
waistcoat—connected to main—con- 
nected to emergency.” 

“Check! Waistcoat — Main — 
Emergency.” 

“ Cabin pressure, 24,000 feet.” 

By the time we were an hour 
out we had received the last useful 
information of our position from 
wireless aids and were training our 
periscopic sextant on the sun and 
moon. This was to be the routine 
at every half-hour until the descent 
at our destination, and it called for 
a fierce concentration from every- 
one; for to mess up one fix was to 
travel 500 miles without a check on 
position or, with the magnetic com- 
pass useless, to lose even the vital 
information on which way we were 











heading. The call that warned for 
the first shot brought us to a peak 
of intensity— 

“ Thirty seconds to go—this will 
be a fore-and-aft shot, pilot; speed 
important.” 

From now on I had to keep the 
Canberra as nearly as possible on a 
precisely even keel, which is an 
activity as disappointing and appar- 
ently unrewarding as trying to stand 
a penny on its edge on the dining- 
table of an express train. 

“Ten seconds, nine, eight, seven, 
six, five, four, three, two, one, go!” 

Once he had fired the trigger at 
the word ‘ go,’ the navigator spent 
the next two minutes trying to hold 
the image of the heavenly body 
centred in the thin ring made by 
the edge of the bubble giving him 
his level. Every minutest change 
of speed or direction makes the 
bubble jump, so that the jet naviga- 
tor really earns the title ‘ bubble- 
chaser ’ which was long ago bestowed 
on his leisurely predecessors. The 
series of four shots that go to make 
up a fix ran through, with a short 
interval between each one, until at 
the end of about fifteen minutes 
this mountain of activity produced 
the mouse of a dot on the chart with 
the cautious title of ‘ Most Probable 
Position.’ 

We had just finished this round 
for the second time when the cloud 
that had covered the sea broke and 
showed a southward pointing tongue 
of land. This was Spitsbergen, the 
most historical land in the Arctic, 
and one whose fjords, glaciers and 
islands have, for all their desolate 

A2 
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appearance, been known to men for 
centuries. The first inlet to the 
left, which was still frozen after the 
hard winter, from the glaciers at its 
head well down towards its mouth, 
was named by an Englishman after 
the reindeer’s horn his men found 
on its shore in 1610. 

Usually Western Spitsbergen is 
hidden under the overcast, but this 
time it shone in the sunlight, with 
the cloud lapping its shores. Bell 
Sound stood out in the light looking, 
from the security of our warm and 
sunny cabin, very different from the 
view that confronted the eight Eng- 
lishmen abandoned there 325 years 
before. 

A few minutes later we were over 
Isfjord, the centre of civilisation 
where some 4000 Russians and Nor- 
wegians mine the coal that is one 
of the last products of this much 
exploited land to be extracted in 
quantity. Away to the east in the 
distance was the scene of another 
famous abandonment, which had 
encouraged us when we puzzled 
over the prospects of survival from 
a forced landing; for Edge Island 
was the scene of perhaps the greatest 
of survival stories. Four Russian 
sailors had lived there for six years, 
killing the bears and reindeer, on 
which they lived, with primitive 
weapons they made themselves from 
driftwood, horn and sinew. 

In a brief fifteen minutes from 
Isfjord we had reached the fjord- 
indented north coast. Farther west 
was the site of the Dutch whaling 
metropolis of Smeerenburg, or Blub- 
bertown, which throve in the mid- 
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seventeenth century. The first flight 
over Arctic regions started from there 
when Andree set off on his ill-fated 
drift in the balloon ‘ Eagle.’ The 
north - west coast of Spitsbergen 
had seen other aerial departures and 
arrivals: Byrd and Amundsen in 
1925; Byrd’s successful flight in 
1926 to the Pole and back (taking 
five times as long as we would for 
the same distance); the fine flight 
of the dirigible Norge and the dis- 
aster of the Jialia. But of all the 
flights which made use of this corner 
of Spitsbergen the one that appealed 
most to our imagination was that 
by Wilkins and Eielson in 1928. 
They had flown from Point Barrow 
in Alaska over the route we would 
be following and had landed at 
Deadman Island. (The cemetery for 
Blubbertown so-called ‘ because . . . 
the dead are laid in a coffin and well 
covered over with great rocks. After- 
wards the white bears find them 
and devour them.’) This was per- 
haps the greatest Arctic flight of all 
time, and it emphasised the differ- 
ence between modern flying and 
that of the pioneers. In our complex 
aircraft we represented the spear- 
head of a smail army of technicians, 
making a rapid flight with much of 
the work of navigation done before 
take-off: the pioneers were practi- 
cally self-sufficient technically, and 
they performed astonishing feats 
of endurance and improvisation in 
covering such great distances. 
Cloud obscured the next section 
of the route, until we reached the 
edge of the permanent ice and 
started on the monotonous hours 


across the frozen ocean. Then a 
great cleft in the cloud revealed the 
white floes and the dark-blue leads 
between them, and this alternation 
of cloud and floes and leads with the 
deep-blue sky above was all that 
was to be seen; that is if you 
except the sun, which was ahead 
and beginning to behave in an 
irrational fashion. We had left 
Norway in the evening with the 
sun going down; now, two hours 
later, it was distinctly higher in the 
sky, and it continued to rise as the 
flight went on. 

After three hours the Pole was 
getting near and by good luck one 
of our fixing periods fell at this 
time. Relieved of some of the 
weight which had made it unstable 
the aeroplane was riding steadily, 
and we all did our best to make this 
the perfect fix. As soon as the 
tension was over I looked up from 
the instruments and took a photo- 
graph of the top of the world, a 
meaningless and sentimental gesture. 
Since then an editor has shown 
interest in photographs ‘. . . which 
can be identified as being actually 
over the North Pole .. .,’? and in 
the interests of commerce I have had 
to restrain myself from explaining that 
a photograph of almost any one of 
the 2:3 million square miles of the 
Arctic Sea said to be covered with 
floating ice could be mistaken for 
the North Pole from the air. 

As I rolled the film on, a voice 
from the back announced— 

“We missed the Pole by five 
miles.” 

To the pedestrian who takes a 
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very good hour to cover the dis- 
tance, five miles would be a serious 
matter; for us ‘it was thirty-five 
seconds flying, so we consoled our- 
selves that we had been relatively 
close, if less exact than the perfec- 
tionist Russians in 1937, who alighted 
on the ice and fixed their position 
by theodolite to decide the exact 
spot. 

The next feature near our route, 
if anything so amorphous can be 
called a feature, was the ‘ Ice Pole.’ 
The difference between the ‘Ice 
Pole’ and the North Pole can be 
seen best from a map marked with 
the limits of permanent ice. Warm 
currents push the ice back on the 
side of Spitsbergen and Franz Josef 
Land, while the ice reaches almost 
to the coast of Alaska and East 
Siberia. As we were all too aware, 
a forced landing in this area would 
present difficult problems of survival 
and rescue, so that we became more 
light-hearted with every mile that 
brought us closer to Alaska and 
farther from the ‘ zone of compara- 
tive inaccessibility ’ as the explorers 
have named this region. The sense 
of relief was heightened by the 
knowledge that all the auxiliary 
tanks had fed properly, and by the 
sight of the greenish patches on the 
floes which showed that there were 
pools of water on the ice. It was 
visibly getting warmer below. 

To reduce the great zone of wire- 
less silence on our route it had been 
arranged that our transport aero- 
plane, the Hastings that had gone 
ahead to Alaska with Ivor Broom, 
should come out over the Arctic 


Ocean about 200 miles from the 
coast and call at the time we were 
due overhead. This hour was now 
approaching and I turned on the 
wireless-set to let it warm up. As 
the hour struck we were in the middle 
of a sight, so I delayed the call for 
two minutes, which heightened the 
suspense. It seemed too much to 
hope that we would be able to 
establish an exact rendezvous with 
one of our aircraft on an arrange- 
ment made more than a week before 
on the other side of the world. 
After all, aeroplanes do go unservice- 
able, wireless-sets do go off tune, 
the all too fallible human element 
brings weaknesses into the simplest 
plan. 

As ‘the clockwork of the sextant 
ran out, and the navigator, his eye- 
piece suddenly darkened by the 
warning shutter, said, “ Shot fin- 
ished,” I turned up the volume 
control and hopefully intoned the 
call-sign of the Hastings. 

Back, startingly clear and close 
came, not an anonymous formal 
call, not the crackling dehumanised 
voice imperfectly reconstructed by 
a machine, but the room-clear, sur- 
prised and enthusiastic tones of 
Ivor, who was to take the Canberra 
on the next stage of its journey. 
After our greetings we got down to 
the technicalities of most interest, 
the weather at the emergency air- 
field on the coast, the weather at 
our destination inland, and details 
of the stations to be called for help 
or further information when they 
came into range. 

In a little while the ice-blink that 
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had marked the horizon for almost 
2000 miles gave way to a darkening 
over the snow-free land. The moun- 
tains of the Brooks range came up 
and then the curve of the great 
Yukon River showed away to the 
south-east. We had friendly voices 
in our ears, an escort of friendly 
fighters, and ahead glinted the sight 


we had been thinking about for a 
long time—a mile and a half of 
concrete baking under a hot, high 
sun, 

It was like the place’ we had 
left six and a half hours earlier, 
but then we had had our supper. 
Now it was almost tea-time—and 
still Midsummer’s Eve. 


BY A. G. D. 


STEADILY the Hastings carrying 
Ivor Broom plugged its way across 
the Atlantic. It refuelled at Keflavik 
in Iceland and then went on, past 
Greenland, to Goose Bay, the Royal 
Canadian Air Force Station in Lab- 
rador. From there, after a brief 
stay, it set course for Ottawa. They 
had been promised perfect visibility 
all the way, but, while following the 
course of the St Lawrence River 
towards Montreal, at about Sept 
Isles, they flew into thick haze at 
10,000 feet. They might have been 
in the middle of a cloud, for they 
could see nothing but white mist. 
That in itself was no problem, but 
very soon afterwards they smelt a 
strong smell of burning. This was 
most disconcerting, for Hastings do 
not carry parachutes, and trying to 
let down to within sight of the 
ground in a burning aircraft, over 
mountainous country, when you 
cannot see a thing, is likely to be 
somewhat hazardous. The Flight 
Engineer, with remarkable speed, 
whipped up the floor-boards and 


disappeared into the lower compart- 
ment to see if he could find any 
trace of fire down there. Soon he 
was back. Everything appeared to 
be all right. It was several minutes 
before they could work out what 
was the trouble. They were in the 
smoke-haze of a forest fire, and, 
over two miles up in the air, could 
smell the burning trees. 

After spending two nights in 
Ottawa, where the necessary arrange- 
ments were made with the R.C.A.F. 
for the Canberra to come through in 
due course, they set out for the far 
north-west where they were going to 
meet the jet on its inbound journey. 
Their next landing was at Edmonton, 
in Alberta, a booming town in the 
prairies just on the eastern side of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Rumour had reached Ivor that 
this town suffered from having too 
many women in it. The rapidly 


expanding oil industry requires the 
services of many clerical workers 
and typists to support the activities 
of the men out in the oil-fields. 
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As such it was reputed to be a 
bachelor’s paradise. Ivor said that, 
as far as he could see, the rumour 
was completely untrue, ‘ but,’ he 
added, ‘of course this may have 
been because it was Sunday.’ 

They arrived in the late evening, 
and were due to take off for Fair- 
banks in Alaska early the following 
morning, but there was plenty of 
time for a good meal before going 
to bed. If you are in Edmonton 
and you want a meal, the ‘ Steak 
Loft’ is to be recommended. The 
piéce de résistance of this establish- 
ment is a four-and-a-half pound 
steak, which will cost you nine 
dollars and fifty cents. However, 
as the management is generous 
enough to say on the menu, ‘ To 
any person who can eat a complete 
72-ounce steak and trimmings within 
one hour, we will make no charge.’ 
Then follows the delightful com- 
ment, ‘ Limit one to a customer.’ 
Ivor settled for a steak which weighed 
a mere one pound. 

Having given his order he looked 
round him. In one corner was a 
chef with a white hat, standing before 
a large grill over an open charcoal 
fire. As the orders came in, the 
enormous steaks were slapped on 
to the grill and in due course a 
steaming morsel was placed on the 
table. Round it were ample quan- 
tities of French fried potatoes ; 
fresh rolls and butter went with it. 
The tables were filled with diners : 
those who had obviously just arrived 
and were waiting expectantly ; those 
who were ploughing through great 
mountains of meat, and those who 
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had had their meal and were sitting 
in a state of semi-stupor, waiting 
for the effects to pass off slightly 
before tottering out of the establish- 
ment. In his turn Ivor left and, 
glassy-eyed, decided to walk home. 
Next morning, leaving Edmonton 
with its oil-derricks dotted at inter- 
vals round it, they set course out 
of Canada for Fairbanks in Alaska. 
As they flew, the vegetation gradually 
faded away, leaving the hilly country 
looking extremely barren. Down 
below at intervals they could see the 
twisting yellow streak of the Alaskan 
Highway. There were abundant 
signs of glacial erosion. Great 
cirques and gullies cut into the 
hillsides; some of them straight- 
sided, and others round, as though 
someone had taken a gigantic penny 
and stroked it down the hillsides 
while the earth was still wet. Up 
and away to either side the hills 
looked for all the world like clay, life- 
less and uninteresting ; ‘ it reminded 
me of my back-garden,’ said Ivor. 
At Fairbanks, easily identified from 
the air by the great hairpin sweep 
of the Yukon River, the camp is 
partly underground. Underground 
passage-ways connect shops, opera- 
tions room, and the club ; a reminder 
that in winter the temperature falls 
to 40 or 60 degrees below zero. 
Now, of course, it was midsummer. 
The temperature was hovering round 
75 degrees, and everyone was in khaki 
drill. Nevertheless, the central heat- 


ing in the American camp was on and 
it was a relief to get into the open air, 
even though that was warm enough. 

The Canberra, after leaving Nor- 
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way, would have no outside help and 
no diversion airfields within easy 
range before reaching Fairbanks. 
And it was to fly a distance which 
it had never before covered. There 
was, however, one small gravel land- 
ing-strip on the North Alaskan coast, 
some three hundred and fifty miles 
out towards the Pole, called Barter 
Island. The strip was not really 
suitable for a jet, but if in trouble it 
could make an emergency landing. 
Next day, therefore, three days 
ahead of its scheduled arrival, the 
Hastings went off to Barter Island. 

It was a lovely day for flying, and 
in the crisp air the visibility was 
magnificent as the Alaskan hills 
made their drab and leisurely way 
back underneath the aircraft. At 
last the strip came in view. It is 


right on the fringe of the ice-cap, 


and, since it was midsummer, the 
ice had receded far enough to allow 
the water to lap its edge. The 
Hastings came in and landed. The 
surface was fairly soft and, in trying 
to turn on the narrow space so as 
to back-track towards the few build- 
ings, the inside wheel ground down 
into the gravel for about a foot 
until it reached the frosty ground 
below which never thaws out—the 
‘permafrost.’ As soon as the Hastings 
had been parked and bedded down, 
the crew started to erect a trans- 
portable radar beacon. This they 
placed right on the end of the land- 
ing-strip, so that the Canberra would 
be able to home on to it if necessary. 
It would be the only radio or radar 
aid that the Canberra would have 
in the first 2500 miles of its flight. 


There are about seventy men at 
Barter Island. About half belong 
to the United States Air Force and 
the other half are men employed 
by Western Electric. Although the 
place is over 300 miles from the 
nearest town, and temperatures fall to 
50 degrees below zero in the winter, 
it would seem that there are certain 
advantages in being there, particularly 
if you are employed by Western 
Electric. Everything that a man 
may require, save only the feminine 
influence, is provided by the firm. 
The tour of duty is twelve months, 
and there are no applications for 
moving out; on the contrary, the 
applications are to get there. The 
buildings are centrally heated and 
the climate indoors is good enough 
to allow vines to grow and produce 
grapes beneath the glazed portions 
of the roof. Charter aircraft came 
in twice a weck with clockwork 
regularity, bringing mail, fresh fruit, 
vegetables and provisions. And 
films. Every night they have a film 
in the living-room; proper com- 
mercial ones shown from a little 
projection-booth adjoining. 

In case these facilities were not 
enough, Western Electric were just 
about to build a little shooting-lodge 
in the hills about sixty miles away, 
to which the staff could be flown 
in turn for their summer leave, 
and from which they could get 
some shooting—caribou or bear most 
probably. 

But to get back to the story. 
The plan made before leaving Eng- 
land was that, on the day of the 
Canberra’s flight, the Hastings would 
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take off from Barter and, by three 
o'clock in the afternoon, be several 
hundred miles out over the ice-cap 
at a certain latitude and longitude, 
towards the North Pole, on the 
intended track of the Canberra. At 
that moment, if all was going well, 
it should be many thousands of 
feet above the Hastings’s level, and 
just comfortably within radio-tele- 
phone range. The state of the 
weather ahead of the jet would be 
Michael Lyne’s chief worry, and, as 
he was flying to fairly fine limits 
of endurance, he would very much 
want to know what the landing con- 
ditions at Fairbanks were likely to 
be, and, if they were impossible, 
what chance he had of getting into 
Barter. (Statistics show that Barter 
is fog-bound for one day in three.) 
At 1500 hours precisely Ivor called 


Aries IV. There was no reply. 
Imagine their feelings when, at two 
minutes past three, Michael’s voice 
came full strength out of the ether. 
His first question was about the 


weather. Ivor told him with great 
glee that the weather both at Fair- 
banks and at Barter was perfect— 
not a cloud in the sky and 60-70 
miles visibility in every direction in 
the crystal-clear air. Although the 
primary purpose of this conversation 
had been for swapping technical 
information, it had highlighted a 
masterly piece of navigation. On 
the one hand, the jet had flown 
2500 miles from Norway with nothing 
to guide it except sextant sights of 
sun and moon. The other aircraft 
had flown from the other side of 
the world, taking off from a little 


advanced air strip, and the two had 
linked by radio hundreds of miles 
out over the waste of the Arctic. 
Phenomenal work by the crews in 
both aircraft. 

As soon as the radio conversations 
were complete the Hastings turned 
back for Barter and went down low 
over the ice-cap. At that time of the 
year the Arctic ice-cap is not a solid 
sheet of ice. There are many patches 
of dark, grey-green water between 
jagged ice-floes. Ice-pressure has 
built up ridges and veils of blue- 
green ice with sharp edges. It was 
a perfect day, and so there was little 
danger of the Hastings pilot suffer- 
ing from ‘ white-out.’ White-out 
is very dangerous. It comes when 
there are shadows on smooth ice 
or snow, making it almost impossible 
to judge height accurately by visual 
means. It is only too easy to fly 
into a snow surface when you think 
you are still safely several hundreds 
of feet up. There is still the carcase 
of a Hastings, six thousand feet up 
on the ice plateau of Greenland, 
whose pilot had a white-out. 

They landed at Barter Island 
again, staying just long enough to 
pick up the radar beacon and to 
say good-bye to their hosts. Then 
they were off for Fairbanks once 
more. They arrived three or four 
hours after the Canberra. It was 
Midsummer’s Eve. The Americans 
had really ‘ gone to town’ over the 
flight. The place was absolutely 
crawling with Press photographers, 
news-reel photographers and tele- 
vision experts. No one cared about 
the Hastings. At last Ivor managed 
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to break through the press of ques- 
tioners, and to congratulate Michael 
Lyne on his magnificent flight. That 
night they celebrated the success of 
the first half of their joint adventure. 
There was a dinner on the lines of 
an R.A.F. Guest Night, complete 
with speeches and a toast to the 
Queen’s health. After dinner they 
went out to watch a baseball match. 
Fairbanks is well within the Arctic 
circle, and at midsummer there is, 
of course, no night. The baseball 
game was widely advertised as the 
only midnight baseball game played 
by daylight in all the world. Finally 
they managed to get to bed. Michael 
Lyne’s day, from midnight to mid- 
night, had been thirty-five hours 
long ; for he had gone from one side 
of the world to the other faster than 
the sun had managed to make the 
same journey. Indeed, he had had 
the interesting experience of landing, 
by local time, before he had taken off. 

Next day, both the aircraft flew 
off to Vancouver, where they were 
right royally entertained by the 
R.C.A.F. Ivor was leaving in the 
small hours of the following morn- 
ing, so they did not go out late at 
night, but during the day they were 
all sent on a coach tour round the 
city. There is an Indian Reserve 
near Vancouver and when they went 
to the University they saw the 
Indian totem-poles, gaily coloured 
and with the symbolic carving which 
represents the history of the tribe. 
They were also told proudly that 
the University had sent its rowing 
eight to Henley. After the Univer- 
sity, and a brief visit to the shops, 


the coach took them up to the hills 
overlooking Vancouver. From there 
the view was superb. Spread out 
below them, like a map, the vast 
city of Vancouver nuzzled against 
the royal-blue of the Pacific Ocean. 
Steep tree-covered slopes tumbled 
down right to the water’s edge. 

Back in Vancouver they again 
had to face the Press representatives, 
who wanted the story of the pro- 
posed flight to Ottawa and on to 
England. The nuisance was slightly 
relieved for Douggie Bower, who 
was delighted to find that the repre- 
sentative of the ‘ Vancouver Sun’ 
had emigrated from ‘ Oodersfeeld ’ 
—his own home town—only five 
months before. 

Next day they were up before 
dawn. Ivor found that the Opera- 
tions Officer who was to brief him 
for his trans-continental flight, and 
who would forward the flight-plan 
and timings, had been his navigator 
in Malta in 1941, and had flown 
with him on many operations against 
German and Italian shipping. He 
had left the Royal Air Force after the 
war and joined the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. 


Although they were not breaking 


any records from Vancouver to 
Ottawa, there was no reason for 
not doing the flight as fast as pos- 
sible. The Canberra would not be 
flying to extreme range and so 
some fuel could be spent on extra 
speed. Soon it was high over the 
Rockies, great jagged, saw-toothed 
ridges of mountains like enormous 
waves swept up from the Pacific 
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and then frozen solid, sharp-toothed 
on the seaward side and sloping 
away to the west. They looked just 
as if, millions of years ago, xons 
of gales from the ocean had gradually 
swept the loose material up and 
over the top and packed it down 
on the leeward side before the 
forests came to cover the hills and 
make them secure. 

Beyond the Rockies the wheat- 
belt cf Canada stretches flat for 
about a thousand or fifteen hundred 
miles. Ivor had imagined it to be 
rolling prairies, without well-defined 
boundaries between the many farms. 
Not so; this country has been 
planned by the surveyors and the 
roads run geometrically east and 
west and north and south, one mile 
apart. Each farm consists of an 
exact square mile or a fraction or 
multiple of that figure. The roads 
below look for all the world like a 
gigantic grid of a map marked on 
the ground. 

Beyond Winnipeg they were flying 
over the afforested country which is 
unsuitable for cultivation ; as far as 
the eye could see there were trees 
and lakes. Occasionally, the thin 
line of a road or railway would wind 
its way in between the hills and 
thousands of lakes. Anyone who 
wished to open up this country 
would need an amphibious aircraft, 
a caterpillar-track vehicle, and two 
sturdy legs. 

Soon the nose went down and they 
were streaking into the circuit of 
Ottawa airport. They had covered 
2250 miles from Vancouver at over 
500 miles an hour. 


The record attempt from Ottawa 
to London was planned for the fol- 
lowing day. Everything depended 
on the weather. The Canberra would 
be flying to extreme range and the 
flight planning was so critical that 
if there was a headwind—even a 
very little one—they would not be 
able to reach London. If there 
was no headwind they might just 
make it if the weather was good ; 
with a tail wind all should be well. 
They had hoped to be able to make 
the landing in England at London 
Airport, but unfortunately the dis- 
tance from Ottawa Airport to London 
Airport is ten miles short of the 
distance from city centre to city 
centre, and therefore this could not 
count as a record. The landing 
was therefore to be made at West 
Malling, in Kent. 

Next morning the crew looked 
at the weather forecast. They would 
get barely ten miles per hour help 
from the wind. On a six and a half 
hour flight that meant sixty-five 
miles, or, in terms of time, just 
eight minutes. Not much, but better 
than nothing. The most discon- 
certing thing they learned was that 
the most suitable airfields in the 
west of England, where they would 
like to land if short of fuel, were 
forecast to be fog-bound and there- 
fore unusable. Ivor knew, however, 
that he would be able to get down 
elsewhere in England and decided 
to go. 

At three in the afternoon, before 
the 4 p.m. take-off, in came the news- 
paper, news-reel and television men. 
They photographed them looking at 
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maps; they filmed them getting into 
flying-kit ; from every conceivable 
angle the crew were photographed 
and filmed doing all the things that 
please the camera men. 

1535 hours. The crew, still hotly 
pursued by reporters, got into the 
aircraft which, completely full of 
fuel, was parked near the end of 
the runway in convenient position 
for take-off. They strapped them- 
selves in, tightened up their helmets. 
and arranged the mass of flying 
equipment. Five minutes before 
take-off, a newspaper man with a 
more-than-harassed look poked his 
head in through the door: “ Say, 
Squadron Leader, I was changing 
a film when you got into the aircraft. 
Would you please get out and then 
get in again so that I can take my 
pictures?” This evoked a short 
and basic-English comment from 


Douggie Bower and the newspaper 


man went away. The door of the 
pressure-cabin was closed and sealed. 

Ivor and his navigators did all their 
checks before starting the engines. 
They were not going to waste an 
ounce of fuel. Exactly at 1559 
hours Ivor pressed both buttons 
and the two cordite starter-cardridges 
fired. Gradually the engines picked 
up speed and, as they did so, Ivor 
steadily eased the throttles open. 
Within less than a minute the heavily- 
laden aircraft was rolling and, at 
1602 hours exactly, he lifted it into 
the air and turned on to course, 
climbing hard to the altitudes where 
jet engines use less fuel. All the 
way up they were escorted by a 
CF 100 Canadian twin-engined jet 


fighter. They knew the pilot, and 
exchanged light-hearted banter on 
the radio. At 40,000 feet the Can- 
berra settled into its ‘ cruise-climb,’ 
and with a cheery “ See you some 
time in London,” the CF 100 pilot 
peeled off and plunged away below. 

*Cruise-climb’ is a _ technique 
peculiar to jet aircraft. It is a 
method of getting the ultimate range 
of which the machine is capable. 
The aircraft grows lighter as the 
fuel is used, and the machine is 
gradually edged higher and higher 
while the flight progresses. The 
higher it goes the more economical 
are the engines, and so the decreasing 
weight of the aircraft is turned to 
its advantage. 

Afier nearly two hours Ivor could 
talk to Goose Bay. This was their 
last contact with the outside world 
before reaching England. They 
passed them the flight details and 
continued, still climbing. They were 
then at about 44,000 feet. 

Ahead lay another two hours’ fly- 
ing during which neither Ivor nor the 
navigators would be able to get any 
assistance whatever. It was possible 
to take a sextant sight only of the 
sun ; the sun was in such a position 
that it would give them no help, 
and it was going down very quickly. 
Night was, in fact, falling almost 
twice as fast as usual. At last Bob 
Seymour was able to say good-bye 
to the sun, the stars came out and he 
got to work. Forty-seven thousand 
feet. Ivor concentrated on accurate 
flying so that the star sights should 
be as exact as possible. 

Some minutes later the navigators 
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came up with the first check of their 
position. They were as delighted 
as schoolboys. The position showed 
that after a thousand miles, their 
dead-reckoning was less than ten 
miles out. All was going well. 

At that height in those latitudes 
there is no real night in the summer. 
To the north you can always see the 
sun’s reflected light low in the sky, 
showing yellow, and tinting any 
clouds a shade of dusty pink. The 
yellow turns to purple and gradually 
to dark-blue overhead. The black- 
ness of night is only at the southern 
horizon and towards the sea far 
below, if there is no cloud. 

The climb was more gradual now, 
for the engines were using fuel more 
slowly as the height increased. Long 
before people on the ground could 
see it, the greenish-blue glow of 
dawn began to show in the north- 
east, barely two and a half hours 
after sunset. They were almost at 
49,000 feet. They would very soon 
be within speaking range of England. 
A careful computation of fuel and 
distance showed that they would 
have enough fuel to make a normal 
approach and, if that was not satis- 
factory, just enough left to go round 
the airfield and have another try. 

The first contact with Britain was 
with the Scottish Control Centre at 
Prestwick. They checked on the 
vital question of weather. As fore- 
cast, all the airfields on the west 
side of England were out, owing to 
fog or very low cloud, but Shannon, 
in Ireland, was quite clear and suit- 
able. Shannon, however, would 
have been far too early to make the 


final decision. Ivor discussed it 
with his navigators. The weather 
at West Malling was not very good ; 
the visibility was 500 yards and get- 
ting worse. Nevertheless, the navi- 
gators were all in favour of having 
a shot at getting in; after all, they 
added, there was a ‘G.C.A.”’ Unit 
at West Malling—this is a kind of 
* talk-you-down’ radar worked by 
a team of experts on the ground. 
They went on. 

Half-way across the Irish Sea 
there was trouble. About one hun- 
dred gallons of fuel—the dregs that 
were slopping round the bottom of 
two tanks—would not feed through 
to the engines. On previous flights 
these tanks had emptied completely. 
They re-calculated the fuel reserve— 
it was now perilously low. There 
would no longer be enough to go 
round the airfield and make another 
circuit if they did not get it right 
the first time—and the visibility was 
forecast at 500 yards or even less. 
An unpleasant decision to have to 
make ; they could not go to another 
airfield farther on as they had insuf- 
ficient fuel, and if they landed some- 
where short of West Malling the 
record was forfeit. So near, and 
yet so far. They called Scottish 
Centre for a re-check to see if the 
weather was improving. Prestwick 
answered that the London Centre 
at Uxbridge could hear them talk- 
ing and they should call London, 
which was closer to the scene. Ivor 
called London. London replied that 
West Malling could also hear them 
clearly, and that the best thing was 
to call them direct. 
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Three o’clock of an English sum- 
mer morning. The air was almost 
still and the lights in the West 
Malling control-tower showed dully 
against the drifting mist outside. It 
had been getting gradually thicker 
and the met. office was passing in 
reports at short intervals. In spite 
of the hour there were several senior 
officers waiting there—Ivor’s Air 
Officer Commanding among them. 
Finally the met. office said, “ Visi- 
bility—100 yards.” Two very experi- 
enced Wing Commanders looked at 
each other, nodded, and advised, 
“ Divert him to Biggin Hill.” 

The Air Commodore thought over 
the situation carefully, making the 
decision on which the whole enter- 
prise and, indeed, the fate of the 
crew might depend. Ivor was a 
fine pilot and the G.C.A. team was 
good. The conditions were foul. 
Two most competent officers had 
said ‘ divert.’ A lot of people had 
worked towards the recorc attempt. 
Was it too heavy a load to place on 
Ivor’s shoulders ? At last: “‘ Wait,” 
he said, “ we will tell him the facts 
and see if he is prepared to come 
in.” The spectators, nearly all 
experienced pilots, were tensely silent 
as the situation developed. Even 
the Press men, inured to sensation 
and crisis, hovered fascinated in the 
background. 

As Ivor called, the control officer 
handed the microphone to the Air 
Commodore. Ivor’s first question 
was, “What is the visibility with 
you?” He was then about twenty 
minutes away. The A.O.C. peered 
out of the window, shading his eyes 


from the light behind him. He 
replied, “About a hundred yards. 
But Biggin Hill is giving three miles.” 
There was a very long pause and 
then Ivor’s voice came back, the in- 
credulity in it plain for all to hear— 

“ Did you say one hundred yards ?” 

“ Yes, I regret to say.” 

The Air Commodore continued, 
“The fog is fluctuating and the 
approach lights are now clearer— 
it may be possible to get in to 
West Malling on G.C.A. Would 
you be happy to be brought in on 
the line of the runway with the aim 
of landing, but if it is unsuitable, to 
overshoot to Biggin Hill ? ” 


After this there was a long silence 
while Ivor discussed it with his 
navigators. He did not tell the Air 
Commodore that he was a hundred 
gallons short on fuel in case, as he 
said later, ‘the Air Commodore 
might worry about it.’ On the one 
hand, landing in a visibility of a 
hundred yards, which was to all 
intents and purposes a completely 
blind landing, with virtually no fuel 
reserve if he made an error, was a 
highly dangerous proceeding. On 
the other hand, weeks of preparation 
had gone into the flight, not to 
mention six hours just past of highly 
detailed and technical work by the 
navigators. All this would be thrown 
away if they were to make their 
landing at Biggin Hill, fourteen miles 
away, because the timekeepers were 
at West Malling, and the rules of 
record-breaking say that the time- 
Keepers must see the aircraft. Both 
the navigators said that they were 
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keen to go on and complete the 
flight if Ivor was prepared to do so. 
Ivor thought it over deliberately ; 
he would be taking a carefully cal- 
culated risk, and it made all the 
difference having two men with him 
who had such confidence in him. 
He decided to go to West Malling, 
as planned, and told the Air Com- 
modore he was coming in. 

Now came the question of con- 
serving every drop of fuel that could 
be saved. A hundred gallons short 
on the fuel planned, and, with the 
prospect of a very sticky approach 
at the bottom, there was no question 
of being able to ‘home’ to over- 
head and then descend comfortably. 
They were at 50,000 feet, and much 
of that height could be converted 
into distance by a modified form of 
gliding. On the other hand, they 
must not risk descending too early 
to a level where the engines would 
become extravagant and eat into 
their precious supply of fuel, or 
their position would be even worse. 
The navigators worked out the exact 
point, and at the critical distance 
they told Ivor “Descend now.” 
Ivor starved one engine of fuel so 
that it snuffed out. The other 
engine he throttled right back so 
that it would be using as little fuel 
as possible. He could not switch it 
off completely, for the generators 
had to be kept going for the radar- 
sets, wireless and other electrical 
devices. A modern jet bomber needs 
about as much electricity as would 
light a medium-sized village; so 
you will appreciate that it is no use 
relying on the small batteries that 


they can carry. The aeroplane eased 
forward and downwards, away from 
the early high-altitude dawn and 
into the tag-end of the night. Ahead, 
Ivor could see a glow from the lights 
of London. The approach Con- 
troller at West Malling told him 
that the radar-operators at London’s 
Control Centre had him plotted and 
would watch him all the way down 
until the West Malling G.C.A. team, 
already standing by, would take him 
over and talk him into the airfield. 
They went through 30,000 feet, then 
20,000, and at 10,000 London said 
they were in position, clearly visible 
on the West Malling radar-scopes 
and being fed straight into the 
G.C.A. pattern. Ivor continued to 
glide down. 

At gooo feet the G.C.A. Con- 
troller came on the air. He is a 
burly individual who plays golf for 
the Air Force and his voice is calm, 
reassuring and radiates confidence. 
Ivor began to feel better. Almost 
the first thing the Controller said 
was that the visibility had gone up 
a little bit to about 300 yards. 
This made Ivor feel better still; 
he was not to know that it was out- 
rageously optimistic. Douggie Bower 
undid his straps and jockeyed him- 
self through the cramped space from 
the navigation compartment to Ivor’s 
side and perched himself on what 
is known as the ‘ rumble seat.’ This 
is a little piece of aluminium-tubing 
framework beside the pilot. He was 
going to look out through the wind- 
screen while Ivor concentrated wholly 
on his instruments and the instruc- 
tions he was receiving. Then, when 
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they broke through the mist and 
could see the runway lights ahead, 
he could nudge Ivor and warn him. 
In this way Ivor would not have to 
relax his attention for an instant 
from the vital task of flying supremely 
accurately, until it was perfectly 
safe to do so. This job that Douggie 
had taken on was no sinecure; for 
he had no straps or any other means 
of protecting himself if Ivor made 
a mistake and they crashed. Nor, 
if Ivor misjudged the landing and 
had to open the throttle on the dregs 
of fuel, could he have got back to 
his ejector seat and parachute if 
they had to make for Biggin Hill 
and the tanks ran dry. He took it 
perfectly calmly, and, when he was 
in position before the windscreen, 
said, “O.K. I’m all set.” 

By this time Ivor was on the final 
talk-down from the Controller. The 
undercarriage was already lowered. 
They were at 1200 feet and the 
Controiler’s instructions, needing 
no reply, were coming in a con- 
tinuous stream. 

Down on the ground the little 
team of radar-operators were feeding 
their instrument readings direct into 
the one master panel before the 
Controller. He, watching the height 
indicator needle and the little green 
spot on the cathode-ray tube repre- 
senting the aircraft, was talking 
steadily: “You are twenty feet 
below the glide-path—Adjust your 
rate of descent slightly—Four miles 
to go—You are slightly to the left 
of the glide-path—Five degrees star- 
board—Three and a half miles to 
go—You are now on the glide-path.” 
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Ivor relit the second engine, just in 
case he had to abandon the approach. 
“* Resume your normal rate of descent 
—You are now lined up with the 
centre line of the runway—Check 
that wheels are locked down for 
landing—Three miles to go.” Ivor 
lowered the flaps, noting also the 
three green lights of the under- 
carriage indicator as he did so. 
“You are drifting slightly off to 
the left of the glide-path again— 
Three degrees starboard—Two and 
a half miles to go—You are bang 
on the glide-path and just coming 
up nicely to the centre line of the 
runway. Two miles to go... .” 
At two miles, Ivor glanced up for 
an instant and he could see a glow 
of light ahead. The high intensity 
approach lights of the runway were 
on (at full power for the first time 
in history) and confirmed at least 
that he was pointing towards the 
airfield. This was most encouraging. 
But the navigator told him that he 
could not yet see the ground. When 
they were down to about 100 feet 
still nothing ahead was clear. The 
G.C.A. Controller went on talking 
steadily, talking them right down on 
to the ground. He reiterated that 
they were nicely lined up with the 
centre line of the runway, though 
the crew had no means of confirm- 
ing the fact. Then the Controller 
said that they had crossed the near 
boundary of the runway and were 
just coming up to the touch-down 
point. Then came “ Touch down— 
NOW!” Ivor looked up and ahead. 
He could see a glow from lights on 
either side of him, so he assumed 
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that he must be over the runway. 
He closed the throttles and, with 
the airspeed indicator hovering round 
the 110 m.p.h. mark, waited. A 
moment later he heard the wheels 
go crunch on the ground, and he 
knew that he had arrived. In a 
flash, they had run into a thick 
patch of swirling mist and Ivor 
could see nothing at all. He slammed 
the brakes on, hard. Bob Seymour 
at the back, who did not realise what 
was coming, was flung forward and 
hit his crash-helmet a resounding 
smack against the instrument panel 
in front of him. Douggie on the 
rumble seat was able to fling out his 
hands in time and -press against the 
cockpit coaming. 

When they had come to a standstill, 
Ivor peered out through the wind- 
screen. The high intensity lights, 
at maximum brilliance, on either 
side of the runway, only appeared as 
whiteness in the fog. The Control 
Tower said that a ‘ follow-me’ Land 
Rover was coming out to lead him 
in. He edged gingerly up what he 
hoped would be the middle of the 
runway. Then the G.C.A. Con- 
troller came up on the radio and 
said, “There is a runway inter- 
section to your right, if you can’t 
see it and you turn right now, you 
will enter the taxi-way which will 
take you towards the parking area.” 


This runway intersection, which they 
turned down without even seeing, 
is one hundred yards from the end 
of the runway; the ‘ follow-me’ 
Land Rover was at the end of the 
runway and they never met. That 
is an indication of what the visibility 
really was for the landing. For 
six and a half hours and 3300 miles 
the three of them had brought 
this highly complicated piece of 
machinery across the wastes of the 
Atlantic, if not knowing within a 
few feet where they were, knowing 
their position quite adequately. Now, 
in the middle of the airfield at 
their destination, they were roundly 
and soundly lost. At last they 
managed to grope their way round 
the airfield and park the aircraft. 
By the time the engines were switched 
off the tanks were almost dry. 

Later, back at base, Michael Lyne 
was enjoying an argument with the 
Accountant Officer. ‘“‘ Well, I went 
across the North Pole, beating the 
sun to Alaska and my day was thirty- 
five hours long. Therefore, I should 
get allowances for an extra eleven 
hours.” Harassed, but well up 
to the situation, the Accountant 
Officer’s answer came back pat, 
“ All right then. But the Canberra 
came back, so all I have to do is 
to deduct eleven hours’ worth from 
Ivor Broom.” 
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MULTANI 


BY ROY FORSTER 


THE Devon summer had been 
glorious, and for weeks the garden 
had been a kaleidoscope of colour, to 
my joy. Let me say at once that, 
fond as I am of colour, I am no 
gardener. I belong to the tribe of 
cunning overseers, ever ready with 
erroneous and misleading advice 
about the herbaceous borders but 
never prepared to mow the lawn. 
At least that is what my wife says. 
With such a galaxy of flowers 
every vase in the house was in 
constant commission ; the big glass 
ones bought in a Woolworth’s of the 
past when ninepence was the top 
price you could pay, and looking now 
a good two guineas’ worth owing to 
the modernisation of economics : the 
slice-of-melon china boats of recent 
purchase costing fifty shillings each, 
and looking a good ninepenn’orth for 
the same reason: the lovely five- 
colour vases acquired in Shanghai 
and guaranteed to exude a soothing 
beauty with flowers or without : even 
the old silver vases with the blue 
glass linings which I feel rather date 
me, because someone gave them to 
me for a wedding-present, probably 
as a warning against the unwisdom 
of gardening except in an advisory 
capacity: and last but not least the 
several pink and blue and yellow jars 
which once held mincemeat and had 


VASE 


been cornered at the grocers years 
ago by my far-sighted wife as an 
investment that would pay a double 
dividend. 

Even so there were still far too 
many flowers chasing too few vases, 
if I may borrow the cogent metaphor 
so favoured by politicians to explain 
most of our modern shortcomings. 
And then my wife remembered. 

“What about that old Multani 
vase of yours ?” she said. “ It’s in 
one of the packing-cases in the store- 
room. Just the thing! I'll go and 
fetch it.” 

I confess I had forgotten all about 
the Multani vase. But I dutifully 
set aside the fishing-catalogue which 
I was studying to pass the time until 
the evening rise, and got up from the 
chair to help her. 

“No, you sit where you are! I 
can manage much better without 
you,” said my wife. 

Thus adjured I returned to my 
vicarious fishing. 

Some time later she returned with 
the vase in her hands. 

“ It'll do beautifully,” she announ- 
ced. “I’ve cleaned and washed it. 
I only hope it holds water. It looks 
to me like porous earthenware in- 
side.” 

I went with her to the sink. The 
vase held water. There was a small 
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chip missing from the rim, but that I 
knew had been missing before I 
became its owner. I stood it on 
the draining-board and watched my 
wife selecting and preparing the 
stalks of various flowers which she 
proposed to arrange in it. And as I 
watched I felt again the impact of the 
primitive, esthetic beauty of the vase, 
exactly as I had felt it years ago. ‘A 
thing of beauty is a joy for ever,’ I 
reflected, even though he had first 
written, ‘a constant joy.’ 

The vase stands about eighteen 
inches high. In shape a circular base 
swells gracefully into its full body and 
then slides over to a convex rim, on 
whose edge the missing chip is 
barely noticeable. The glaze is a 
quiet buff colour, difficult to describe, 
and on that has been painted in dull 
blues and greens and browns an 
unbalanced design of flowers and 
leaves and scrolls which might have 
been executed by a child ; crude but 
curiously effective, and exactly suited 
to the colour and proportion of the 
vase. 

The whole thing is earthenware, 
as my wife rightly said. There 
is nothing about it that could be 
dignified by the title of ceramics. 
The five-colour vases from Shanghai 
looked down their Chinese porcelain 
noses at it with a justifiable scorn. 
But as I looked, all came back to 


me; how I had got it, and what . 


the old man had said. 

I had never been to Multan before. 
That is, I had never stayed there. 
The train must have carried me 
through the place more than a dozen 


times, but I could not even remember 
what the station looked like. I 
vaguely remembered the name, from 
Army days, as a punishment station 
to which regiments which had not 
behaved themselves were sent, pre- 
sumably to enjoy the heat and the 
lack of normal cantonment amenities. 
But that was as far as my knowledge 
of the place went. Now the old 
Indian Army was a thing of the past, 
and I was going to spend a few days 
in Multan with the object of selling 
tractors and establishing our agent 
there. This was the local Pir,! 
named Mr Q., a delightful Muslim 
gentleman whom I had already met 
in Karachi. Having had a diversity 
of dealings with Muslim gentlemen, 
I can say without fear of serious 
contradiction that they are the salt 
of the earth. Of course they are 
extraordinarily like us in other ways 
as well, or perhaps I should say like 
our grandfathers used to be; for 
the old ties of love and mutual 
service that once bound tenant and 
squire in England have almost been 
destroyed. The birthright of a 
thousand years has been sold for a 
mess of council houses. In Pakistan 
that is not yet so, as I am happy to 
bear witness. 

In any case, Mr Q. himself was 
waiting on the platform to greet me, 
in spite of the trying afternoon sun, 
and the first thing I noticed after we 
had shaken hands and walked into 
the shade was the size of the station, 
and the fact that it was beautifully 
tiled in patterns of white and blue. 

“ Oh, yes,” said Mr Q. in answer 


1 religious leader. 
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to my question. “Ail local tiles, you 
know. Multan is famous for its 
tiles. Some of my ancestors from 
Arabia began it, about nine hundred 
years ago. But now there are not so 
many orders, only what you may call 
specially arranged ones.” 

“ Live and learn,” I said. “ I had 
no idea.” 

And then he drove me away in his 
new American car, leaving my 
servant to follow in a jeep with my 
luggage. 

I was to realise at once the popu- 
larity and prestige of Mr Q. It was 
brought home to me that to be a Pir 
and a descendant of the Prophet is 
no mean thing, especially if one’s 
family has remained in the place to 
which it had come from Arabia and 
conquered nearly nine hundred years 
before. The open respect accorded 
to our car by one and all, including 
the Police, was only equalled by the 
deference we afford at home to 
Royalty. The pennant of a mere 
Commander-in-Chief would have 
been bagatelle beside it. I was duly 
impressed. 

“T have arranged for you to have 
the P.W.D. bungalow,” Mr Q. was 
saying. “There is no hotel in 
Multan, thank God. Normally the 
bungalow is heavily booked, but my 
friends have been able to arrange 
it.” 

“ Splendid!” I said, aware by 
now that a nod in Multan from Mr 
Q. could probably accomplish most 
things. “‘ Nothing could be better. 
I’m most grateful to you.” 

“Not at all. How would you like 
to drive round a little first and see 


the place ? After that I can drop you 
at the bungalow. And tonight you 
must meet a particular friend of mine 
at dinner. Business can wait till 
tomorrow.” 

“* What could be better ? ” I said. 

“I have been toying with the idea 
of showing you my new orange 
garden,” said Mr Q. “In the hot 
weather talking under trees is better 
than under a roof. Also the gar- 
dener’s father there makes most 
delicious sweets. You like Mussal- 
mani sweets, you told me ?” 

“Burfi and gulab jamuns for 
preference,” I said. 

“ T shall send him word. He really 
is quite gifted, you will see.” 

We drove slowly through narrow 
tree-lined streets, to my eye very like 
the streets of any other old canton- 
ment. The trees were languid, 
heavy with silver dust. Even the 
crows seemed subdued by the fiery 
sun. In the distance were the 
delicate domes of ancient tombs. 
Behind the car the dust rose and 
hung in two long feathery plumes. 
Mr Q. read my thoughts. 

“Yes,” he said, “that is the 
proverb about Multan. Dust, 
beggars and tombs! Dust is every- 
where. Beggars you will find, not 
here, but in the old city. And the 
tombs are those of my ancestors. So 
you see the proverb is true. In fact, 
we are quite proud of it!” 

“The tombs look magnificent,” I 
said. 

“TI too think they are very fine. 
Some of my ancestors were saints, 
you see, and many thousands of 
pilgrims come each year, and so we 
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are interested in their upkeep. You 
notice the domes ? ” 

“That flash of colour,” I said. 
Old tiles ?” 

“ Exactly. Old Multani tiles. I 
was telling you at the station. Only 
made of mud, but beautiful and 
everlasting. All this part you see 
was the old cantonment. Multan 
had no attractions for the English, 
so we were left largely to ourselves. 
My family was never troubled. And 
sO our memories of your rule are 
only pleasant and friendly. You 
gave us the railway, and new roads 
and houses, and the law-courts which 
we have just passed, and the land 
registry and a bank ; also some good 
new wells. I must not omit your 
garrison theatre there, which now I 
hope to make into a cinema.” 

I looked at the hideous, crumbling 
edifice. 

“You'll have to tile 
Multani tiles,” I said. 

“* My friend, we think alike,” said 
Mr Q., his brown eyes twinkling. 
“* The walls I calculate will need a lot 
of tiles, but as I am owner of that 
business too, to cover them would 
seem a double good.” 

We laughed together at his little 
joke. I liked him more and more. 

At the P.W.D. bungalow Mr Q. 
dropped me, saying he would send 
his car at seven. “At dinner you 
will meet my old friend Mr G.,” he 
said. “ A jolly fellow! We were at 
Cambridge together.” 

He drove away leaving me with 
the knowledge of how he had 
acquired his English, and I walked 
up the steps to the P.W.D. bungalow. 


it with 


It was evident that unusual pains 
had been taken with the place. The 
cement floor was shining, and the 
matting on it comparatively free from 
dust. The fans were going, and my 
servant was beginning to lay out my 
bedding on a new white webbing 
bed with an air of surprise, like a man 
who had seen many P.W.D. bunga- 
lows but never one like this. The 
bathroom was cool and spacious, 
and even the ancient furniture in the 
sitting-room had recently been oiled. 
Probably, I thought, the first oil it 
has seen in fifty years. It still looked 
rickety and old, but it had not so 
dying-of-thirst a look as furniture in 
P.W.D. bungalows usually has. 

The withered caretaker showed me 
round with pride. He told me he had 
caretaken there for sixty years, so my 
guess about the oil was almost right. 
As special protégé of Mr Q., I gave 
him five rupees. In any case I was 
certain that he had not done so much 
to the place in all that time. 

I bathed and changed. 

By then a man was sitting on the 
verandah surrounded by Multani 
lamps. Such is the commercial 
grape-vine of the East. These lamps 
are made in various Mohammedan 
shapes from the bladders or stomachs 
of deceased camels, and are becom- 
ingly decorated by hand with lasting 
pigments. When switched on they 
tend to glow like jewels rather than 
give illumination, but they are 
attractive and ornamental none the 
less. Chiefly to get rid of the fellow 
I promised to visit his shop in the old 
city before I departed. And then a 
thought struck me. 
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“Ts your shop near where they 
make these Multani tiles ?” I asked 
him. 

“Yes, Sahib. But now they make 
no more. None orders. There is an 
old man and a boy, but little else.” 

“Doesn’t anyone buy Multani 
tiles these days?” I said. 

“None, Sahib. Multani tiles are 
everlasting. All our needs were 
filled long since.” 

This struck me as being a major 
disadvantage in producing too good 
a product, and I felt I was becoming 
quite modern. I was glad a tractor 
did not last so long. 

“ Can’t they make anything else ? ” 
I said. 

The man shrugged. 

“What else, Sahib? With the 
tiles some vases were made perhaps. 
But now none buys or gives an order, 
so they make nothing.” 

“ How do they live ?” I said. 

Again the shrug. 

“They eat, Sahib. The old do 
not require much except a little 
tobacco, and the young can forage 
for themselves. Allah provides.” 

Then he collected his lamps and 
went away, and in two minutes, as 
though he had timed his going to a 
hair, Mr Q.’s car arrived to take me 
to dinner. 

It was a pleasant evening, the 
curries hair-raising and the sherbets 
cool, the sweets a sticky temptation to 
which, as usual, succumbed. Mr G. 
was the head of the other big land- 
owning family in Multan, and as far 
as I was able to gather his residence 
at Cambridge with Mr Q. had 
consisted almost entirely in trips to 


London, Paris, Brussels and Ostend. 
Unless they used to give a degree in 
travel and riotous living I was sure 
that neither of the delightful pair 
was a bachelor of anything, not even 
in Cambridge. But their conversa- 
tion was terrific, and their memories 
bizarre. I can hardly remember an 
evening when I laughed so much. It 
was well past midnight before I even 
thought of taking my leave. 

At the car door Mr G. said, “ You 
must come to see my new house. 
My friend here designed it, but it is 
not quite finished yet. He is keen on 
architecture you know, as a hobby 
only. It is a copy of the railway 
station in Oslo, which he much 
admires. But we have not yet 
quite decided what sort of tiles to 
use.” 

*You’d better hurry,’ I thought, 
* before the old man who makes them 
starves to death.’ Aloud I said, “ If 
I have time I’d love to. Good-night 
again, and thank you once more for a 
delightful evening.” 

Then I drove home. Multan was 
certainly a place of character and 
contrast. 

The next few days are best passed 
over quickly, for they form no real 
part of my story. I sat with Mr Q. in 
his new orange garden on the out- 
skirts of the town, and we discussed 
tractors in the intervals of eating my 
favourite Mussalmani sweets. After 
that I demonstrated what a tractor 
and its implements can do in some of 
Mr Q.’s fallow fields. If Mr Q. was 
impressed by this demonstration, I 
was infinitely more so by the demon- 
stration given by his tenants. They 
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seized his hand and kissed it when- 
ever he passed them, and insisted on 
doing the same to me. In all my life 
I never felt so guilty of false pretences. 
Mr Q. was undoubtedly a Pir, and as 
such worthy of having his hands 
kissed by his followers, but who was 
I? It was all a little embarrassing 
to a tractor salesman. 

However, it did lead to good 
business, and in due course I began 
to feel that the time for my departure 
was at hand. But remembering my 
promise to the man who sold Multani 
lamps I decided, not without some 
trepidation, for I had experience of 
driving in other native cities, to visit 
him in the jeep which Mr Q. had very 
kindly placed at my disposal. 

Jeeps, they say, can go anywhere, 
and Multan City proved to my 
satisfaction the truth of that assertion. 
Once through the big red sandstone 
gate one took one’s pace and direction 
from donkeys, camels, buffaloes, 
goats and humans. The narrow 
alleys, about six inches wider than 
the jeep and overhung with wooden 
balconies, were oven-hot and airless, 
lazily content to recline upon the 
heaped-up smells of years as upon 
pillows. There was no question of 
passing or being passed by anything 
coming in the other direction except 
flies, and the noise made by the jeep 
was sensational. I could not help 
but feel that the impact of the West 
on Multan City was as unnecessary 
as it was unwanted, 

That drive lies in my memory. I 
had not gone a furlong before I 
realised I had driven straight on 
instead of turning to the left. My 


efforts to recover the line served only 
to bog me deeper in an odorous 
maze from which there seemed no 
possible escape. Three separate 
times I returned to what I perceived 
to be the same spot I had vacated 
two minutes before. And all the 
while my futile efferts to disentangle 
the jeep like a fly from the web of 
highly scented alleys was watched by 
thousands of incurious eyes, human 
and animal, all doubtless adjured by 
Allah to suffer lunatics with calm. 

I think that was the occasion of my 
life when I came closest to a panic 
claustrophobia. And then the feeling 
grew that all this was unreal; that it 
was a nightmare from which I would 
soon awaken; the penalty no doubt 
for eating far too many Mussalmani 
sweets. 

The commercial grape-vine saved 
me. A small boy risked his life by 
squeezing past the jeep and saying— 

“The Sahib seeks Multani 
lamps ? ” 

I leaned over, picked him up and 
deposited him beside me. That deed 
invoked the only human reaction I 
had so far encountered. A grave 
shopkeeper, sitting among rolls of 
cotton piece-goods, slowly took hold 
of his beard and smiled. 

That boy was ruthless. On learn- 
ing that it was indeed the lamp-shops 
which I sought, he leaped out of the 
jeep and pranced before me. Camels, 
buffaloes, dogs, goats, donkeys, cows, 
all felt the sharp, indignant stabbings 
of his naked feet, and hastened on or 
turned down other alleys with a 
pained surprise. To adults of his 
kind he shouted— 
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“ Hut!” or “ Hutye ji!” accord- 
ing to their social status in his eyes. 

Soon we were making progress, 
and in time came to that wider street 
which I should have stuck to from 
the first. There he sprang on to the 
jeep again, and leaning outwards, 
continued to advise me out of one 
side of his mouth, and issue a stream 
of warnings, polite and impolite, to 
the public out of the other. 

Our arrival at the lamp-shops was 
spectacular. Some fifteen men 
sprang from inside their shops and 
flooded round the jeep. I dared not 
move the vehicle, still less get out of 
it. Their vocal advertising of their 
lamps began by being clamorous. 
Soon it had mounted to a frenzy. In 
this riot no other shopkeepers took 
the slightest interest. I was not 
their meat. 

I sat and eyed the ravening crowd. 
Not for anything would I have 
descended to be torn limb from limb. 
Daniel, I reflected, did not jump 
voluntarily into the lions’ den. 

And then, on the fringes of the 
crowd, I recognised my recent 
visitor. He had been a late starter, 
clearly, probably relying on the 
entrée he already possessed. How 
right he was! I hailed him as a 
sailor hails his first landfall of home, 
and he shouted back. Hearing this 
the others gradually fell away. I 
descended and, accompanied by the 
boy, pushed my way with my friend 
(he was now no less) into the dim 
interior of his shop. 

The place was dusty and the 
single chair was old, but by dint of 
blowing on it strongly and then 


wiping it with his single grubby 
garment, the boy prepared it to 
receive my anatomy. I sat. My 
friend began to click large brass 
electric switches, big and green like 
cooking - apples, in the wall, and 
lamps shone out behind  glass- 
fronted cases in ruby and emerald, 
sapphire and gold; all lovely, 
an embarrassment of choice. He 
showed me how he made them. I 
saw his little bottles of pigments, the 
pile of camels’ stomachs dried and 
ready for use. I watched him paint 
one panel of a lamp half made. The 
boy stood close beside me. The 
lamps meant nothing to him. I was 
the one that mattered. He had a 
vested interest in me. 

In the end I bought four lamps, 
bargaining only a little over the price, 
for I remembered how I had been 
saved. Their acquisition had been 
worth more than money, and I hoped 
my wife would like them. The boy’s 
eyes watched the money changing 
hands, and then he carried the 
parcels to the jeep. While he was 
doing this my friend the lamp-maker 
said— 

“The Sahib spoke of Multani 
tiles. The shop is but a little way. 
Shall I give orders to the boy ?” 

His words stirred my latent 
curiosity to see that old man and the 
boy who, alone of their race of 
craftsmen, managed somehow to 
survive while waiting orders, probably 
from Mr Q.or MrG. There did not 
seem to be much other source. 

“ Tell him,” I nodded. 

In fact the shop was half a mile 
away. I bade the boy sit in the jeep 
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and watch the parcels, and I entered 
alone. 

The shop was deep and wide, and 
seemed to consist of a flimsy roof 
supported by bamboo poles. Slant- 
ing dust-filled sunbeams shone down 
through the slats above. The floor 
was silver dust about two inches 
deep. The walls were greyish mud. 
I walked on farther. In a corner 
something stirred and sat up on a 
mat. I saw it was an old man with 
a thin white beard. 

“Arré, a Sahib!” he said, 
surprised, as well he might be, and 
hastily put on an ancient fez. 

I was moved by a sudden pity ; 
affection almost, for that brown, 
lined face; the wrinkled, surprised 
old eyes. 

“ Peace be with you, father,” I 
said. “ I come to talk and ask about 


your health. Nay, move not from 


your mat. See, I will sit upon this 
stool. Sahibs come not often now it 
seems ?” 

“They came, they came. Now 
they are gone. It is a bad thing for 
the shop.” 

“Nay, Iam come. Who knows, I 
might buy tiles ?” 

The old man laughed, feeble and 
high. 

“ And I might sell. But what have 
I? Some broken pieces only to show 
the colour. The boy keeps them in 
a basket by the door.” 

“ He is not here ?” 

“ He is gone for food. The young 
are always hungry.” 

“* And who provides ? ” 

“Who else but Allah, the Com- 
passionate, through His appointed ? ” 


I drew a bow at a venture. 

“ The Pir ? ” I said. 

“Even so. Stands he not close to 
Allah, even as owner of this shop ? 
Thus is his charity and love enlarged 
toward the poor.” 

I received a new insight into my 
friend Mr Q. He was obviously not 
the man to shirk his responsibilities. 
The old chap was far from starving. 

“ He is my friend,” I said. “‘ Take 
heart, my father. Even now you are 
in his mind. Who knows, an order 
for tiles will soon be coming? Such 
an order as may give you work for 
years |” 

The old man laughed again. 

“We are ready, the boy and I. 
Men do not die of work. We perish 
from idleness.” 

“Do you both make nothing now 
at all to sell ?” I asked. 

** Sahib, we are craftsmen. Chattis, 
serais and cooking-pots! A child 
can turn a potter’s-wheel and spin 
out mud fit only for menial use. 
There is the basket to your hand. 
Take up and see what we can do. 
Even to the unenlightened our skill 
can speak.” 

I picked up the basket and looked 
inside. Some of the blues and terra- 
cottas stood out, but as a set of 
samples the broken dusty heap was 
not impressive. 

“These be tiles only, father,” I 
said. 

“ We of Multan made tiles that are 
seen from Delhi to Peshawar,” he 
said. “ This we still can do.” 

“That I believe. But have you 
nothing else to show me, father ? 
Did you never make other things to 
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lighten the eye and beautify the 
perhaps, or 


house? Ornaments 
vases, and the like?” 

“Vases! Yes, vases once or twice 
we made. The Sahibs liked vases. 
Now they are gone. Thou too art 
a Sahib!” 

The old man glanced at the roof, 
and there on a shelf I saw a 
dusty shape resting between two 
sunbeams. 

“ Is that one there ?” I said. 

“ The Sahib can see.” 

I took the thing down gingerly. 
It was so covered with dust that I had 
to blow it hard and flick it with my 
handkerchief before I could even see 
the glaze. And while I was doing 
that it suddenly emptied a pint of 
dust down my trousers. The old 
man chuckled. 

“ The Sahib has seen. It certainly 
is old.” 

It was then I first received the 
impact of the primitive esthetic 
beauty of the vase. 

“ How old ?” I said. 

“Even to the year of the great 
madness, Sahib.” 

I knew he meant the Mutiny, and 
my interest grew. 

“Who made it?” I said. “ You 
are over young I think, father, to 
have seen that madness yourself ? ” 

The old man chuckled. 

“Over young indeed, I that am 
now the oldest in my craft! The 
Sahib is right. That vase was made 
by my father. Not in Multan but in 
Jullundur. When he was a stripling 
there, as yet unmarried. Multani 
born, he was in Jullundur when the 
madness came.” 


“ He made it for a Sahib, did you 
say?” 

“For a Sahib. And thereby hangs 
a tale. For who was the Sahib but 
Nikal-seyn ? ” 

“ Nicholson ? ” I said, astonished. 

“Even he. Has the Sahib time to 
listen? The boy outside is growing 
restless in the car.” 

“Let him wait, father. 
time to us ?” 

“What ? To mea few years more 
perhaps. To you, who knows? 
Allah preserves the friend of the 
charitable.” 

* Nicholson died at Delhi,” I said 
encouragingly. 

“So the world knows. At that 
time he was on his way to die. But 
since when has the will of Allah been 
shouted upon the house-tops? So to 
Jullundur he came on his way to 
Delhi, and being there ordered 
durbar of all the great ones living near 
at hand. And to his gates went my 
father, seeking trade. The durbar it 
would seem would be within the 
house, and Nikal-seyn commanded 
many vases to be quickly made, so 
that the house could be adorned with 
flowers, for it was bare. Thus my 
father laboured, and in two days all 
were made, and Nikal-seyn was 
pleased and paid him well.” 

“Your father told you this ?” 

“Who else, Sahib? But that is 
not the end. Listen awhile. On the 
day of the durbar, when all the great 
ones were assembling within the 
house, my father stood without and 
watched with others from beneath the 
trees of the garden, being then known 
to the servants. Thus he saw many 
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chiefs and princes going in, with 
silken clothes and pearls and swords 
and jewelled turbans, and chief of 
these a Rajput, Mehtab Singh. And 
it was noted by them all that Mehtab 
Singh made bold to enter within the 
house of Nikal-seyn wearing shoes, 
though all the others, as was seemly, 
left shoes outside the door. And my 
father stood there with the others in 
the shade of trees and wondered, for 
it seemed to them a sign.” 

I said nothing, and the old man 
continued. 

“A sign indeed! My father said 
that many laughed aloud. For 
Mehtab Singh came again out of the 
house, with Nikal-seyn beside him, 
and in the hand of Mehtab Singh 
were those same shoes which he had 
worn upon his feet when he had 
boldly entered in his pride. Never 
was such a humbling before such 
gathering of chiefs and princes! 
And that night the tale was in the 
bazaars, and men said that the folly 
of madness would be purged with 
blood, and no man in Jullundur 
sought to take part in that folly.” 

The old man paused, as though 
talking had tired him. 

“And this is one of those same 
vases from the house ?”’ I said. 

“The last, Sahib. For after 
making payment Nikal-seyn restored 
to my father all the vases he had 
made, to keep or sell. And much 
praise with his generosity. Such 
was his way. The others are long 
broken now, or lost, or sold. How 
can I say? The Sahib can see that 
this one, the last, is old and dusty, 
and round the rim a little chipped, 

B 


so that its worth has gone. Even so 
are we all when we grow old.” 

** And I may buy it, father ? What 
would be its price ?” 

I tried to disguise my eagerness, 
but failed. 

“ Nay, it is old and worthless. I 
am not one, like others in this 
bazaar, to put a price when worth 
has gone. Take it! It shall be as a 
gift. Not every day does one come 
here, as thou, to talk with my old 
bones amid the dust.” 

“A gift for a gift,” I said, and 
pressed some notes into his hand. 
Their total value might have been 
twenty rupees. 

“Such generosity!” he said. 
“ This will buy us food for many 
moons. A little tobacco too is good 
for the stomach.” 

“That also I will send, father. 
Smoke and prosper ! ” 

Then I went outside, and as I went 
I heard him invoke the blessing of 
Allah on my charitable head. 

I set the vase down in the jeep, and 
pillowed it about as well as possible 
with two old sacks which were lying 
in the back, while I sent the boy 
hot-foot to buy a pound of the 
best tobacco in the bazaar, that wet- 
tish black concoction which looks a 
little like tar and probably is. Pres- 
ently he came back panting, proud 
of being trusted, and I carried the 
stuff quietly inside the shop. 

The old man was lying on his mat 
asleep. His ancient fez lay near his 
balding head. His breathing, gentle 
as a child’s, was stirring his thin 
white beard. I set the tobacco, 
wrapped in an old newspaper, by his 
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side, and tip-toed out. The thick 
dust cushioned my going, and he 
never moved. One last glimpse 
showed a dusty sunbeam shining on 
his folded hands; brown, delicate 
and quiet hands, relaxed and strangely 
unaffected by the years. 

His story ? I believe it, for he had 
no cause to lie. How else could he 


have heard the graphic details of that 
half-forgotten episode except from 
an eye-witness, who later became his 
father ? The tale rang true enough. 

Ah, yes, I know it could have been 
a twisted version cleverly reserved 


together with a damaged vase for 
wandering Sahibs, and _ repeated 
whenever opportunity served for 
profit. But I cannot bring myself to 
be so sceptical. The ruse, if ruse it 
was, was too elaborate. Besides, it 
was not in character. Remember 
that I saw his hands. 

Still, true or not, my wife says that 
the Multani vase looks very well with 
flowers or without. I wonder 
whether Nicholson thought the same. 
It is standing in the window on the 
staircase if you should ever care to 
look. 








THE LONELY ISLAND 


BY R. H. C. 


FRoM the shallow sill that stretches 
from Cape Wrath to Iceland, a series 
of banks reaches out into the Atlantic 
in a south-westerly direction: Faeroe, 
Bill Bailey, Outer Bailey or Lousy, 
Rosemary, George Bligh and finally 
Rockall. The last lies 180 miles 
westward of St Kilda and is sepa- 
rated from it by a gulf over 6000 
feet in depth. On the Rockall bank 
is an extraordinary tooth of very hard 
rock 63 fect high and about 110 feet 
in diameter, which, though under- 
cut a little at the water-line by the 
ceaseless worrying of the sea, is still 
very much with us. Its name is 
appropriate. 

Landings on Rockall have been 
few: the first recorded was by Cap- 
tain (then Lieutenant) Basil Hall, 
R.N., in 1810. He later, in his 
* Fragments of Voyages and Travels,’ 
gave a graphic account of his landing 
with a party from H.M.S. Endymion. 
The sea was unusually calm and they 
managed to get ashore from their 
boat without much difficulty. But 
Rockall had one card with which they 
had not reckoned. His party were 
so engrossed with their ‘ grand 
scientific field day,’ that they failed 
to note the onslaught of fog. One 
moment the ship was there and the 
next she was engulfed; and there 
they sat for hours trying to keep 


up their spirits by telling yarns and 
working out impossible plans to haul 
the boat to the ledge fifty feet above 
the rising sea and construct some sort 
of shelter out of it. Once they sighted 
the ship through a lane in the fog, but 
it closed down again before the ship 
saw them, and they were lucky to find 
the rock again in their boat. At last 
the fog cleared, just before nightfall, 
and they were hoisted aboard, not 
without sighs of relief all round I 
imagine. Having seen the place, I 
feel it would be hard to conceive a 
more terrifying experience. 

Captain Vidal in H.M.S. Pike 
fixed the geographical position of 
Rockall in 1831 without being able to 
land. A boatswain, Mr Moore, of 
H.M.S. Porcupine in 1862 succeeded 
in getting onto the rock and obtain- 
ing specimens of it. Two Faeroese 
fishermen claimed to have climbed 
the rock in July 1887; one of them 
returned with his brother in May 
1888 and again made the ascent. 
They stated that there were large 
numbers of sea-birds and that every 
spot which afforded a place for a nest 
was occupied. The birds were very 
tame and could be caught by hand. 
This statement, however, is open to 
doubt. The rock is extensively used 
by birds as a resting-place; again 
and again the old accounts remark on 
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the whiteness of the top, which 
caused it frequently to be mistaken 
for a ship under full sail with white 
topsails and dark lower canvas. In 
his ‘ Fragments of Voyages,’ Captain 
Hall says: “‘ I remember boarding 
three ships in one day, each of which 
in reckoning the number of vessels in 
sight counted Rockall as one, without 
detecting their mistake until I pointed 
their glasses to the spot.” There is 
no evidence now that birds have ever 
nested there, and since the summit is 
swept by spray in only a moderate 
swell and quite washed down in a full 
gale, it is unlikely that the idea of 
nesting there would catch on. 

In 1921 a man from the French 
Research ship Pourquoipas is re- 
ported to have landed on Rockall and 
collected a sample of its structure, 
and in 1948 a plucky attempt was 
made by Sub-Lieutenant Bizoney, 
R.N.V.R., to reach the rock by swim- 
ming, but the swell defeated him. 

Here then is the background of 
the citadel which we in Her Majesty’s 
Surveying ship Vidal were charged 
to claim in the Queen’s name. We 
had one great advantage over our 
predecessors—namely, a helicopter. 
Given fine weather it should be 
easy, but the chances of this in 
September were not so good. For 
five days the wind had been roaring 
out of the south-west, and the Met. 
man said that the lull we enjoyed 
when we sailed from Lough Foyle 
would soon be followed by a deep 
depression. 

At 0430 on Saturday the 17th we 
crossed the 100-fathom line, which 
lies some twelve miles eastward of 


the rock, and radar reported rain- 
squalls to the westward. I had hoped 
to make a landfall on the rock, for 
we were running a line of soundings, 
but discretion being the better part 
of valour, I decided to turn away and 
stand off and on until daylight. As I 
put the helm over, radar reported an 
echo on the right bearing and at the 
right range—a very satisfying state 
of affairs. Saturday was spent in 
sounding to the southward ; for the 
wind was force five to six on the 
Beaufort scale and waves were break- 
ing high up the rock. Close north- 
ward Haslewood rock showed its 
ugly spike from time to time. Two 
miles to the eastward Helen’s reef 
broke with a welter of white and 
enabled us to fix its position in 
relation to Rockall. The sun shone, 
and the Bird-man who had come to 
cover the scientific side of the landing 
sat happily on the bridge greeting 
each new arrival—fulmar, shear- 
water, gannet—as long-lost friends. 
Our two Royal Marine Commandos, 
cliff-climbers of no mean repute, 
sized up the rock and said it 
was a piece of cake—once they got 
there ! 

At dusk we stood away to the 
northward ; Rockall is not a healthy 
companion for the night. The wind 
had eased considerably and the rock 
which I had privately thought to 
resemble some creation of the 
milliner’s art, with its jaunty crown 
and froth of lacy foam for brim, now 
resembled nothing so much as a vast 
shark’s fin cutting through the water. 
It looked rather sinister silhouetted 
against the dusky sky, and I 
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wondered how long we would be its 
pilot-fish. 

Dawn came, and with it the Met. 
man with his weather-chart. The 
motion was noticeably less and there 
was a strange hush when I went up to 
the bridge. For the first time in days 
the wind was not whistling its 
triumphant song in the lattice-work 
of the foremast. Admiralty forecast 
winds force four to five, increasing to 
force eight by afternoon. The Met. 
man thought we might get two or 
three hours of calm or light winds 
before the outriders of the gale were 
upon us. The weather map showed 
a truly formidable depression occupy- 
ing most of the north Atlantic, and 
wind speeds of fifty knots were being 
reported from ships to the westward. 
It was obviously now or hang about 
for days waiting for the gale to blow 


itself out: the nice hot cup of cocoa 
which the officer of the watch 
produced encouraged me to say— 
now. 


In a very short time the good ship 
was churning out all of fourteen 
knots, which is nearly her best pace, 
and the Navigator and I were peering 
anxiously ahead and saying to each 
other: “ It ought to be in sight by 
now!” I had awful visions of 
wasting an hour searching for our 
objective owing to some unexpected 
set during the night, but just as the 
radar reported an object bearing 
zero two five, Rockall coyly emerged 
from behind a bank of haze. 

I could hear the Dragonfly warm- 
ing up, and soon we were lying hove- 
to about four cables north-westward 
of the rock, trying to keep the ship 


headed into the very confused swell 
and the wind on the bow, in order to 
make things as easy as possible for the 
pilot. This cheerful little man, who 
had recently won a D.F.C. for doing 
things with helicopters in jungle 
clearings in Malaya, was the nub of 
the matter. He had to land a heavy 
machine with a rotor diameter of 49 
feet and an over-all length of 57 feet 
on a square of deck 33 by 33 feet, 
which could not make up its mind 
whether it was pitching or rolling, 
and was doing both, simultaneously, 
most of the time. After the first 
take-off the landing-party and gear 
could be winched up: that would 
simplify matters, but he would have 
to refuel and land on finally before 
we could say it was ‘ in the bag.’ 

The swish-swish of the rotor 
blades increased in tempo and he was 
away. We followed him anxiously 
with our binoculars. A circle round 
the rock and a false run in, and then 
the sergeant appeared out of the 
belly of the Dragonfly and hung like 
a caterpillar on a thread, as the 
machine hovered over the ledge that 
is the only possible landing-place. 
On the port side of the bridge 
a lieutenant was doing a running 
commentary into a tape-recorder and 
making a very good job of it. 

“He is going down, he is just 
above the ledge, he is on the ledge,” 
I heard him say. “Now he has 
fallen down.” 

We maligned you, sergeant ; later 
it transpired that it is a wise pre- 
caution to sit down directly you have 
disengaged yourself from the strop. 
A fit of giddiness engendered by 
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swivelling on the end of the wire 
might have had disastrous results on 
such a ledge as this is. 

The next lift was some gear and 
then the corporal. The Bird-man 
followed, and iastly the First Lieu- 
tenant. More lifts of gear, flagstaff, 
cement, geological hammers and 
collecting-bottles ; it all looked too 
easy. I stopped worrying about the 
helicopter and started to worry 
about the weather instead. The 
wind was clearly freshening, and 
white horses were breaking with a 
rustling sound. The Quartermaster 
reported a wind-speed of fifteen 
knots by anemometer; we had not 
much time. 

I went over to the recording party 
to ask them to tell the rock to report 
progress by Radio Telephony. I 
was shooed away: Rockall was on 
the air. I heard the tinny voice say 
that they were ready to hoist the 
flag. The Dragonfly was getting 
worried about his fuel and I told him 
to photograph the ceremony with 
his cine-camera and then land on. 
He hovered over the rock and we 
saw the flag rise clear against the 
sky. It was a moving moment: the 
rock did not look so lonely, some- 
how, with that familiar emblem 
flying bravely over it. 

The helicopter landed on; he 
bounced, but he stuck, and the 
handlers soon had him hog-tied with 





tackles and chocks. Now we must do 
our stuff; we dashed back to the 
rock—hard-a-starboard, stop star- 
board—and then steamed slowly and 
we hoped majestically past our new 
possession and fired a salute of 
twenty-one guns. The Bird-man, 
afterwards, said that it was quite 
something. We knew what he 
meant. 

By the time the helicopter was 
ready for the fray once more, the 
wind speed was twenty-five knots and 
the voices of the waves had taken on 
a longer and more determined note. 
The shore party signified their 
readiness to come off, and by 1140 
the last man, the First Lieutenant, 
was dangling on the end of his thread 
and the eighteenth flight was com- 
pleted. At that moment it started to 
rain. Two hours later it was blowing 
thirty knots and heavy rain announced 
the arrival of the frontal trough of the 
great depression. A bit too close for 
my liking, but we had made it. 

Behind us we left a phosphor- 
bronze flagstaff, proudly produced 
by the engineers, and a bright brass 
plaque proclaiming the sovereignty 
of Her Majesty over the latest red dot 
on the map. Soon it would turn 
green and the flag would flap itself 
into tatters which would no longer 
be regarded with suspicion by the 
kittiwakes ; but we still felt it was 
quite something. 
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THE BROTHERS O’CONNOR 


BY D. E. CHARLWOOD 


WHEN first I went to Western 
Victoria, Gerry O’Connor was one of 
our shearers at the Glen, a heavy, 
slow-moving man with a large, flat 
face and curly hair. His hair and his 
round face and his small nose once 
moved a little girl to call him a ‘ red 
golliwog.’ He was much loved by 
children and at smoke-oh time in the 
shearing-shed he could often be seen 
with the cook’s smal] boy on his knee. 
Since he was a bachelor, aged about 
fifty-five and accustomed to living in 
isolation, he had no fund of children’s 
stories ; but he used to amuse them 
by mimicking local people, particu- 
larly those few remaining pioneers 
who possessed a Scottish or Irish 
brogue. This led to some un- 
fortunate repetitions of his mimicry. 
One sentence that became known all 
through the district was an Ulster- 
man’s lament, ‘ Indade, it’s been a 
drudful season. Poor Liza’s dead 
and we’ve lorst two wethers.’ 
Terence was Gerry’s brother. For 
a good deal of the year Terence 
worked at the forge of Peter McIntosh 
who had been the Brimbool black- 
smith for fifty years, first under his 
father, then alone. One of the 
earliest jobs I had at the Glen was to 
ride Darkie, the Boss’s horse, to the 
smith’s. Mr McIntosh was away and 
Terence was working alone. He was 


a man of about forty-five and was 
already slightly stooped from bending 
over the hoofs of countless horses. 
He was a serious man, but he had 
charm in his smile and in the way he 
tossed back his long hair when he 
straightened up from shoeing. 

It was a wet day and except for 
one other horse the forge was empty. 
The rain was fine and unbroken, 
falling from a dark sky. The 
building provided only partial shelter, 
for it consisted of three walls and 
a leaking roof. The fourth side 
was a walnut-tree which Donald 
McIntosh, the original smith, had 
planted. 

** Sit down a bit,” said Terence. 

He indicated the stump of a tree 
protruding from the earthen floor. 
Apparently it was all that remained 
of a red-gum felled when the forge 
had been built. Its sawn top was 
highly polished by contact with the 
breeches of three generations. 

* You come from Melbourne ? ” 

“Yes,” I said. 

He was pulling the worn shoes 
from Darkie’s hoofs and casting them 
onto the heap against the wall. 

“It’s not a place I’ve seen very 
often. Once I went there for my 
sister Nora’s wedding and once when 
a brother was in St Vincent’s 
hospital there,” 
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“You’ve not missed very much,” 
I said. 

He straightened his back. “ You 
don’t reckon so? I’m not so sure. 
Here am I aged forty, and I’ve seen 
nothing. I’ve read a lot, but seen 
nothing.” 

I did not answer, but sat watching 
him work. Over his head the light 
struggled through a window hung 
with cobwebs. Above the window 
was a swallow’s nest to which the 
birds were already returning. 

“Sometimes I reckon reading is 
no good for a man. There’s my 
brother Gerry now. He never reads 
a thing, except maybe the price of 
wool, or a report of the last council 
meeting. But you never could find a 
man more contented than Gerry. He 
lives for work—for shearing and 
fencing and felling timber! He 
doesn’t have to work, you know. He’s 
saved a few thousand. He could go 
to Melbourne or Sydney and really 
live ; but no, he doesn’t want to.” 

He spoke with envy of Gerry’s 
money. 
abserver of life’s strange contrasts. I 
answered him absently, hearing his 
words and, even after these many 
years, remembering them; but at 
the same time I was strangely lulled 
by the rhythm of his voice, by his 
movements, by the smoked interior 
of the ancient shed and the sounds 
that rose about me—the stamping of 
horses, the ring of the anvil, the hiss 
of shoes in the water-barrel, the roar 
of the fire. 

** Yet once I met a chap who had 
been a long time overseas. He lived 
awhile in London and awhile in 


He spoke only as an 





America and what he said to me was 
this : ‘ It’s the man who never leaves 
his own hearth who’s most con- 
tented.” Well, maybe that’s so. 
Look at Gerry, now. You couldn’t 
get a man much happier. All he 
asks for is plenty of work to do.” 

I listened, and I thought vaguely 
about these things, but with the eyes 
of my other mind I examined the 
scarred work-bench, the scattered 
tools, the places on the walls where 
cattle-brands had been tried, the 
green puddle where rain dripped 
from the roof, the handle of the 
bellows, which was a bullock’s horn, 
the special collection of very large 
shoes and very small ones, the 
accounts written on the walls: 
‘Mick Hogan 2 sets of shoes,’ 
‘ Claude Shippard repairs to tractor,’ 
‘Percy 1 spade repaired.’ 

“* What should a man do with life ? 
That’s the thing. Another twenty- 
odd years will see me in the grave- 
yard up there—and what will I have 
done with my life ?” 

I did not know what to say to this. 
I was eighteen and every day was an 
adventure. Besides, I did not know 
whether he always spoke of these 
things, or whether he imagined that 
existence in the city had conferred 
some power of discernment on me. 

I said, “Perhaps where we are 
doesn’t matter very much. Perhaps 
it’s being able to accept circum- 
stances that matters most.” 

To say this is absurd, I thought ; 
I did not accept a city existence 
gladly myself. 

Terence put Darkie’s hoof down 
and looked at me. 
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“ That’s right! 
that’s dead right.” 

He stared at me so intently that I 
did not know what to say, and was 
relieved when he picked up Darkie’s 
hoof again and enveloped himself in 
acrid-smelling smoke. 

The rain on the roof became 
heavier. Ten minutes later I 
buttoned my oilskins and set off 
down the wet road. Terence gave 
me a thoughtful wave of the hand, 
then stood looking after me, his lock 
of hair across one eye, his feet apart. 

For the next four weeks I worked 
with Gerry in the shearing-shed. By 
the end of each day he had worked 
himself almost to exhaustion. Several 
times I saw the Boss shake his head. 

“IT can’t see Gerry keeping this up 
for much longer; but if I stopped 
him it would break his heart. Work 
is his god.” 

Although Gerry saw the shearing 
through, his tally of sheep dimin- 
ished daily. When winter returned 
the Boss gave him a fencing contract 
in one of the far paddocks. There 
was little doing at the forge then, and 
Terence was able to work with him. 
A number of times I spent the day 
with them, managing to dig one post- 
hole to their three or four. 

I noticed several things about 
them. One was that they seldom 
spoke to each other. Both would 
address me—though Terence never 
revealed himself as he had done at 
the forge—but each behaved to the 
other much as he behaved to his 
horse. 

I asked Percy the Rabbiter, who 
had worked at the Glen for fifteen 

B2 


Yes, I reckon 


years, if the two brothers were 
unfriendly. 

“Them two? Cripesno! Dunno 
what makes ’em quiet.” He scratched 
his head; “I reckon they’ve lived 
so long together they haven’t got 
nothing left to say.” 

Between Percy and the Boss I 
learned a good deal about the 
O’Connors’ past. They lived in an 
isolated house on the rim of a wild 
valley. The creek in the valley was 
known as O’Connors’ Creek, Timothy 
O’Connor, their father, having been 
the first settler there. He built a 
small wooden house with a single 
gable and a stone chimney and with 
windows two feet square. And he 
planted many trees about it: a fig, 
an apple, a pear, a quince and various 
other fruit-trees, as well as several 
pines and one or two English oaks. 
This done he married one of the 
Fitzgerald girls. It was said in the 
district that he had walked five miles 
each evening to court her and five 
miles back. How he had found his 
way down the steep valley in the 
dark was a mystery. Old man 
Fitzgerald was reputed to have 
stumbled on the young couple one 
night and to have addressed himself 
to Timothy thus: “It'd be a dang 
sight more convenient if ye married 
an’ a dang sight more proper.” 
When the sense of this was borne 
upon Timothy, he had the priest ride 
twenty miles from Glenelg Crossing 
to marry them. 

The couple went to the house with 
the single gable and began to popu- 
late it. After five years Timothy had 
been five times a midwife and he 
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was obliged to add a second gable to 
the house. The stone chimney was 
now in the vee of the roof and the 
two sections of the house lay side by 
side. He added a verandah to the 
front and planted wistaria against it. 
There his wife was wont to sit in a 
rocking-chair suckling the baby of 
the day, not refusing nourishment to 
any of her other children who 
happened to be by. Her privacy was 
complete, for there were no roads to 
the house and visitors seldom called. 

When the family had doubled, 
Timothy and Gerry, who was the 
eldest boy, added a skillion roof to 
the back. It pressed tightly under a 
flourishing oak-tree, an arrangement 
which the ’possums found exceed- 
ingly convenient, for it gave them 
access to the ceiling. There is no 
saying what type of extension might 
next have been necessary had the 
problem not been solved by Timothy. 
Having driven the last nails in the 
skillion, he died. Gerry thus became 
the father of nine children at the age 
of fourteen. 

Despite poverty and lack of educa- 
tion and the loss of their father, the 
family was an exuberantly happy one. 
The house, deep now among its 
trees, almost burst at its primitive 
seams from overcrowding. It rocked 
with singing and dancing and fighting 
and with the clatter of knives and 
forks at parties on the long kitchen 
table. Gerry was the arbitrator, the 
main provider, the fiddler at the 
dances, the defender of his sisters’ 
virtue. At sixteen he looked twenty- 
six and at twenty-six he looked forty. 
And by the time he was forty the 


wave of good living had receded. 
Soon, then, he and his mother were 
living alone. Terence was appren- 
ticed to McIntosh the blacksmith and 
came to see them at the weekends ; 
but the rest of the family had married. 
Only one thing remained unchanged : 
no road came to the house, and 
people found the valley of O’Connors’ 
Creek an obstacle to regular visiting. 

Gerry lived on with his mother. 
When she was seventy and he 
almost fifty, she died in the rocking- 
chair under the wistaria. Terence 
then came home and the two brothers 
‘batched’ in half the house. The 
rest of the place they seldom entered. 

It was a few years after this that I 
came to live in Rrimbool and met the 
two brothers. Later, when we went 
fencing, we worked in a paddock on 
the opposite side of the valley to the 
O’Connor home. The valley sides 
were too steep to cultivate and, for 
the most part, too steep to ride over 
on horse-back. The northern side 
saw little sun. Unlike the surround- 
ing country it was heavily timbered 
and among the tree-trunks grew moss 
and ferns—coral-fern and fish-bone 
and maidenhair. But the southern 


. side caught the full glare of the sun 


for most of the day. The two 
brothers used to walk home. They 
would go jolting down to the creek, 
sometimes walking together, but 
more often apart; they would cross 
at a low, crude bridge that was 
anchored by wires to nearby trees, 
then begin moving slowly up the 
southern side. The homestead 
stood there, half hidden among its 
trees. 
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While we worked at the fences or 
sat at our lunch, the O’Connors 
occasionally spoke to me; _ but 
beyond a few necessary exchanges, 
they spoke to each other hardly at all. 
I concluded ultimately that Gerry, 
being a father as well as a brother, 
had practised silence as a way of 
maintaining discipline ; that he was 
silent so that his brothers and sisters 
would never know his frailties and 
would never question his decisions. 

One day after lunch we lay on our 
oilskins in the sun. Not far beyond 
our outstretched feet the paddocks 
dipped into the valley. Lying thus 
the valley was invisible and, because 
the country beyond it was of the same 
level as our country, it was easy to 
imagine that no valley existed at all. 
Over there O’Connor’s iron roof 
shone in the sun. Sulphur-crested 
cockatoos wheeled over the fruit- 
trees, the sun sometimes catching 
their white wings, so that they were 
seen like falling scraps of paper. I 
closed my eyes and listened to their 
distant screeching. 

As if this were a moment long 
prepared for and carefully timed, 
Terence said, “I’m going to get 
married.” 

I opened my eyes. The cockatoos 
were still wheeling and the gables 
were unchanged among the trees. I 
may have been mistaken, I thought. 
I did not speak or move. 

After a full minute Gerry said, 
“Who to?” 

From where I lay I could see that 
Terence’s hands were clenching 
nervously. 

“ Kitty Hogan,” he said. 


Gerry asked nothing more. I felt 
an intruder, but as Terence had 
elected to tell Gerry in company, I 
said, “‘ The best of luck, Terence.” 

The words sounded like a shout 
in an empty room. 

“It’s time we started agin,” said 
Gerry. His flat, red face expressed 
no emotion. Nothing more was 
said, but that evening the two 
brothers walked home together. 

In the summer Terence was 
married. He built a small house on 
a knoll about a quarter of a mile from 
the original homestead and separated 
from it by a small creek. Gerry lived 
on alone. Whether he visited the 
bride and bridegroom with any 
regularity, I do not know. 

When the next shearing came, my 
second at The Glen, Gerry returned 
to us. Once again he held children 
on his knee at smoke-oh time and 
mimicked the Brimbool elders. He 
spoke to me more freely, I noticed, 
now that Terence was not with us, as 
if he had no need to assume his long- 
practised rdle. 

““'You’re not goin’ back to live in 
the city, young feller ? ” 

** Not yet,” I said. 

“I reckoned you’d stay.” His 
eyes twinkled. “We'll make a 
shearer out of you yet.” 

But Gerry was shearing slowly and 
nicking the sheep badly. He was 
obviously not well. The Boss shook 
his head. ‘“‘ He should have a rest. 
I'll have to talk to him.” 

But a talk was unnecessary. That 
afternoon Gerry’s cutters clattered to 
the floor and his sheep broke from 
his grasp. He lurched to the sorting- 
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table and lay across it, his chest 
heaving. 

We carried him to the house and 
put him to bed. The Boss tele- 
phoned to the doctor and sent for 
Terence who was at the smith’s. 

I met Terence that evening as he 
rode up the drive. 

“Gerry’s in the guest-room,” I 
said. 

“* How is he?” 

“He seems a little better. We’re 
to phone the doctor first thing in the 
morning.” 

He swung out of the saddle and 
clutched my arm. 

“ He’s not going to die ?” 

“No, no,” I stammered. “ It’s 
just been too much for him, working 
so hard.” 

He relaxed visibly. “ Riding here 
I was thinking about things ; about 
the way he turned round and brought 
us up when the old man died. None 
of us ever said, ‘ Thanks for what 
you’ve done.’ Maybe we were a bit 
scared of him. We had to be scared 
of someone, or we'd have been no 
better than a mob of bushrangers. I 
must go and talk to him.” 

I took his horse to the stable. 
When I came back Terence was on 
the'verandah. “He’s asleep. Reckon 
I'll slip home to Kitty. We can geta 
bed ready in case he needs it.” 

Gerry didn’t need the bed. He 
was up at daybreak, dressed for 
shearing in his greasy clothing, 
apologetic for the trouble he had 
caused. I heard the Boss confront 
him on the side verandah. 

“ Gerry, we’re going to run you to 
the doctor.” 


“No, no; I’ve held up shearin’ 
already.” 

“You can start again tomorrow, 
or whenever the doctor says.” 

“I don’t hold much truck with 
doctors——” 

“Gerry, I’ve known you all my 
life. We’re not in our twenties any 
more, neither of us. It’s time you 
had a check. I’ve made an appoint- 
ment with Dr Sturgess for this 
afternoon.” 

Gerry grumbled resignedly. After 
lunch I was to drive him to Glenelg 
Crossing, twenty miles away. The 
Boss took me aside, “‘ I want you to 
have a word with the doctor after he 
has seen Gerry. Find out what’s to 
be done. If Gerry has to go to bed, 
he can either come here, or go to 
Terence’s. Pay the doctor and get 
whatever he prescribes.” 

He gave me a five-pound note. 
“ And don’t let Gerry talk you out of 
going !” 

But Gerry made no attempt to do 
so. As we dipped and twisted 
among the green hills he spoke 
infrequently and then only to observe 
who had started shearing and who 
had promising crops. 

When we pulled up outside the 
doctor’s he glanced at me. His 
usually narrowed eyes were open 
wide. 

“You comin’ in, too?” He 
seemed old all at once, and lonely 
and oddly dressed in his grey suit. 

** Of course,” I said. 

He sat in the waiting-room on the 
edge of his chair, staring straight 
ahead. We waited there among 


other silent people, for half an hour. 
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When the others had gone, Gerry’s 
name was called. 

** Mr O’Connor, please.” 

“ Gerry ! ” I whispered. 

“ Me? Right, right!” 

He got up and lumbered through 
the surgery door, flushing to the 
back of his neck. When he had gone, 
I stood up and wandered about the 
room, examining each picture on the 
walls. R. G. Sturgess in the Mel- 
bourne University eleven, R. G. 
Sturgess after receiving his degree ; 
a painting by Hans Heysen of red- 
gum country at noon. It could have 
been the paddock above O’Connor’s 
Creek where we had done our fenc- 
ing, where Terence had said, ‘ I’m 
getting married.’ I sat down and 
skimmed through a ‘ Bulletin’ short 
story while I listened for him to come. 
After a time the door opened. Gerry 
had done up his tie crookedly and 
looked generally dishevelled. I 
glanced at his face, but he avoided 
my eye. The doctor was a youthful 
red-headed man who enunciated 
each sentence as if for a child of four. 

“You wait here a few moments, 
Mr O’Connor ; I just want to speak 
to your friend about getting this 
prescription.” 

He took me into the surgery and 
closed the door. 

“T’m afraid Mr O’Connor is not 
at all well; in fact, I want him to go 
home to bed and stay in bed for two 
weeks. At the end of that time I 
shall come and see him. There are 
pills for him to take twice daily—the 
local chemist has them in stock I am 
sure. I have explained to Mr 
O’Connor that he must do no more 


heavy work. Of course in time he 
should be able to do a little weeding 
in the garden, even a little light 
digging, but certainly nothing heavy.” 
He tapped his chest. “His heart 
must be rested and his blood pressure 
must be reduced.” 

I did not know how to speak to 
Gerry as we drove out of town. 
When we had left the last houses 
behind and were among the high 
folds of the hills, I said, “So you 
have to spell a bit, Gerry.” 

He looked at me. “ You reckon 
he was dinkum ? ” 

“He meant it all right, but I 
daresay you'll pick up quickly if you 
do as he wants.” 

“No heavy work. That’s what 
he said to me. No heavy work!” 

He was silent again, looking ahead 
through the windscreen. 

He said after a time, “‘ Drop me off 
near our place.” 

“Tl drive you in across the 
paddocks,” I said. 

** No, it’s too rough.” 

“The Boss said to take you in to 
Terence’s if you wanted to go there. 
He’s got a bed made up for you to 
stay with him——” 

“ He’s got a wife.” 

“All the better then.” I was 
about to repeat what Terence had 
said of his gratitude, but thought 
better of it. 

He raised no further objections to 
being driven home across the 
paddocks. The track ran along the 
edge of the deep valley for almost 
three miles. There were several 


gates to open and each time I got out 
I could hear the evening singing of 
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birds down the creek; the grey 
thrushes and butcher- birds and 
magpies. 

Once when I got back into the car 
I said by way of conversation, 
“* There’s the track your father used 
to take to court your mother.” 

He brightened a littl. ‘“ You 
never did know my mother, did 
you?” 

* No,” I said. 

** She liked this time o’ year. She 
liked the wistaria there on the 
verandah.” 

We had come to Terence’s house, 
it was evident that he was not home. 
His saddle and bridle had gone from 
their usual place. 

** T’ll slip across t’ the old place for 
a few things before it gits dark,” 
said Gerry. 

*“ T’ll drive you,” I said. 

** You can’t cross the little creek.” 

This was true. I let him go and 
went to the new house. Terence’s 
wife opened the door to me. She 
was a plain soul, but ready to 
smother all comers with kindness. 

** Come in, now, and tell me what 
the doctor has said while you have a 


cup 0’ tea. Terence is due home any 
minute.” 

I followed her into the kitchen and 
stood looking out of the window into 
the valley while I spoke. She 
interrupted with an occasional, “I 
reckoned so,” or “ SoI told Terence.” 
And when I had finished she said, 
“* Well, the bed is made up. He can 
stay all the rest of his life if he likes. 
You know,” she looked at me confi- 
dentially, “they’re queer brothers. 
Can’t talk about things. Terence has 
wanted Gerry over here ever since we 
was married, but he’s shy of asking 
him.” 

The rest of the conversation I have 
forgotten, just as a man sometimes 
forgets the happenings that preceded 
an accident. I only remember 
Terence crying suddenly at the door, 
“Oh, Jesus, Jesus! come quickly. 
He’s killed himself.” 

We ran across the little creek and 
up among the trees to the old house. 
But Gerry was dead, and Terence, 
who had cut him down, was crying 
over him in a way dreadful to hear. 
And the scent of wistaria was heavy 
on the air. 





“CAW’ 


BY P. R. BUTLER 


PRIMARILY the leather - bound 
volume of faded manuscript con- 
tains the diary kept by a ship’s 
doctor during a voyage under sail 
a century ago. Bound up with it, 
however, is an amusing description, 
by the same hand, of its author’s 
attempt, on his return home from 
Australia and other distant places, 
to further the efforts of the village 
worthies to get up what were all 
the rage in England just then— 
‘Penny Readings.’ 

If the Doctor’s board-ship diary— 
he calls it his log—has been full of 
local interest, mostly regarded from 
a strictly professional standpoint, 
this village story, while certainly 
local, has little to do with doctoring 
beyond the fact that its author owed 
his position in the community to his 
profession, and to the high reputa- 
tion his sea-services had gained 
him. 

To him one day in his surgery 
there entered, he records, a deputa- 
tion of three, whom at first he took 
for callers on behalf of a possible 
patient—perhaps some victim of a 
street-accident—with the possibility 
of a guinea or two thrown in for him 
as fee. He was quickly disillusioned, 
however, when their spokesman told 
him that their object was to enlist his 
support for a project on which they 


had set their hearts, the inauguration 
of the ‘ Readings.’ 

The Schoolmaster, described as 
“a personage of big words and lofty 
thoughts,’ was eloquent in pointing 
out the social, moral, civil and 
civilising effect of these ‘ Penny 
Readings,’ declaring that the Elocu- 
tionist was to become ‘the real 
instructor of the age, the educator of 
the masses, who would gain all their 
knowledge, virtue, and religion, for 
the future, from listening to great 
verse.” Coming to the point, would 
the Doctor, he asked, contribute 
towards the success of their efforts to 
bring their village into line with 
other centres of culture in the 
neighbourhood, by giving them his 
approbation ? 

Thinking that what they wanted 
was principally the support of his 
name, the Doctor readily agreed, the 
more so when he heard that both the 
Vicar and the Attorney had already 
promised their adherence. He 
would both lend his name, he said, 
and take several tickets. 

But this was not exactly what his 
interviewers wanted, grateful though 
they were for his kind words. They 
were anxious for him to take an 
active part in the ‘ Readings,’ to 
recite, as he puts it, ‘ something 
comic or serious, serio-comic, tragedy 
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or pastoral-comedy. I was amazingly 
tickled,’ he adds, ‘ with the idea of 
my becoming Public Orator of the 
village ; I, who never heard my own 
voice out of ordinary conversation, to 
get up on a platform and recite off 
the reel a string of verses ! ’ 

The Parson had promised, and had 
chosen to give Gray’s “‘ Elegy,” and 
the Attorney “ Lochinvar” and 
** Alexander Selkirk.” The Doctor’s 
wife, coming in at that moment, 
decided for him that he must not be 
behind their neighbours (or was it 
that she should not be behind their 
neighbours’ wives ?); and the up- 
shot of it all was that the deputation 
put the Doctor down for Cowper’s 
**Jackdaw,” his wife averring that if 
he had an intellectual tendency, one 
way or the other, it was in the 
direction of ‘ light and airy descrip- 
tion.’ She had, she said, heard him 
read the piece to the children, one 
winter’s night, many years ago, and 
they had all been thrilled. But it 
was, he felt sure, the only piece of 
poetry they, or anyone else, had ever 
heard him read. 

He recalls to us the charm of 
Cowper’s poem, calling it ‘a little 
stroke of playful philosophy by one 
of our most genial and gentle poets,’ 
as indeed it is; and he quotes the 


opening verse : 


* There is a bird who by his coat, 
And by the hoarseness of his note, 
Might be supposed a crow ; 
A great frequenter of the Church, 
Where bishop-like he finds a perch, 
And dormitory too.’ 


But the most effective verse, he says, 
or that which gives best scope for the 


elocutionary powers of the reciter, is 
the fifth : 


* He sees that this great roundabout 

The world, with all its motley rout, 

Church, army, physic, law, 
Its customs and its businesses, 
Is no concern at all of his, 

And says—what says he ?—Caw.’ 
He saw that if he was to shine as a 
reciter it must be in those six lines. 

The first fit of trepidation over, he 
began ‘to nourish a lurking fancy 
that I might make a hit there.’ He 
planned how to give point to each of 
the four professions mentioned in the 
third line of the verse. The Parson 
and the Lawyer, who were on the 
committee, were sure to occupy 
positions of honour on the platform 
of the Village Hall, and he would 
artfully contrive that his neighbour, 
Brown, who was a lieutenant in the 
local Volunteer Rifles, and was also 
going to recite, should have a place 
assigned to him on the same seat. 
Thus, when he, the Doctor, came to 
the telling line : 


*‘ Church, army, physic, Jaw,’ 


he could point in succession, and 
with culminating emphasis, to the 
Parson, the Rifleman, himself, and 
the Attorney. 

Could anything possibly be better ? 
The least he might expect would be 
four cheers, one after each allusion, 
with, surely, an extra one thrown in 
for himself. 

But he meditated another bold 
stroke in that last line : 


‘And says—what says he ?—Caw.’ 


When he got to that he would, he 
determined, give out such a ‘ caw’ as 
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would astonish, not only the audience, 
but also the very jackdaws in the old 
elms outside. None the less he had 
some qualms. Would he, for 
example, hit off exactly the right 
note? He might all too easily pitch 
the ‘ caw ’ too high or too low, give it 
out too blatantly or too feebly, make 
it a crowning success, in fact, or make 
of himself a fool. 

Assuredly he must practise. Not, 
of course, in the house, lest the 
servants should overhear him and 
think he had gone mad. In his 
drives through the countryside he 
would not be able to try out the 
‘caw,’ because his groom, who sat 
beside him in his gig, would, he 
considered, be sure to reach the 
same awful conclusion as the others. 

Instead, therefore, of putting his 
mare in harness, he had her saddled, 


and for two or three days made his 
professional rounds on horseback. 


Then, whenever he reached a 
secluded road and had taken the 
precaution to look both before and 
behind and make sure there were no 
witnesses, he ‘began reciting and 
cawing away, until the very crows in 
the fields came flying and wheeling 
over my head, to see who their new 
friend might be.’ 

‘Unhappily for me, however,’ he 
continues, ‘if woods have not ears, 
according to the adage, bushes do 
sometimes harbour folk who possess 
the faculty of hearing. There was a 
good-for-nothing fellow in our village 
whose proclivities were chiefly for 
poaching. This rascal was snaring 
rabbits under a hedge as I came 
along, and, fearing detection, he so 
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crouched and concealed himself that 
I never suspected a human being was 
near. The rogue, however, had the 
full benefit of my recitation, cawing 
included, and, as I afterwards learnt, 
declared that evening in the alehouse 
that the Doctor was mad, gone clean 
daft out of his senses—that I fancied 
myself a crow and kept cawing as I 
rode about the country.’ 

Fortunately the Doctor was not 
then conscious of this gossip. But 
misgivings kept assailing him; and 
his promised ‘ Penny Reading ’ began 
to trouble him more than any of the 
problems of his surgery. If these 
latter had occasionally caused him 
broken rest, nothing had ever kept 
him awake so long as ‘this con- 
founded Jackdaw, which might have 
been a croaking raven, so ill-omened 
a bird was it to me.” He wondered 
that he did not kill some of his 
patients through absence, or dis- 
traction, of mind. 

While the obsession hung about 
him, he would start up in his sleep, 
he says, ‘ fancying I heard rooks at 
the bedroom window; and every 
time I passed a church there were 
sure to be four of those glossy birds 
on the pinnacles, cawing to me as to 
a poor relation from their proud 
altitude.’ 

At length, a day before his first 
appearance in public, ‘ upon that or 
any other stage,’ his wife, who felt, 
no doubt, that her honour was bound 
up in his, and that any credit he 
gained in the elocutionary line must 
decorate her as well as himself, 
suggested he should give a private 
rehearsal in the parlour. She and 
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the daughters would act as the élite, 
and the surgery-boy, cook, house- 
maid, groom, and gardener, as the 
general public of the village. 

But this suggestion he turned 
down. Make a fool of himself in his 
own house? Perish the thought! 
Yet to his wife’s inquiry on how 
he proposed to face three or four 
hundred people in the Village Hall 
the following night if he feared to 
make a fool of himself before so few, 
he had no answer. 

He came very near to panic then. 
“T tell you what I shall do, my 
dear,” he said. “‘ Old Mrs A. has 
bronchitis very badly, and I shall 
have an urgent call to see her, and 
leave all of you and the villagers to 
the Parson, Lawyer, Smith, and 
Lieutenant Brown!” ‘To which she 
instantly replied that if he did any- 
thing half as cowardly as to bolt from 
a ‘Penny Reading,’ and turn his 
back on a poor Jackdaw, she would 
hold him in contempt for the rest of 
his life and denounce him to ail his 
friends. 

Thus shamed, he determined, 
come what might, to screw up his 
courage and, as he terms it, ‘ caw it 
out.’ 

All too soon the great occasion was 
upon him. ‘ Oh, trembling spirit of 
modesty! Oh, blushing genius of 
bashfulness ! How hot was my face 
as I took my place on the platform 
with the other three reciters! I had 
taken a pint of brown sherry just 
before leaving home, to keep my 
courage up a little, but now it only 
flew to my countenance, causing a 
confusion which threatened complete 


forgetfulness of even the title of my 
piece. There was hardly an up- 
turned face among the audience, all 
looking towards us, and towards me 
in particular, I fancied, whose owner 
I had not physicked some time or 
another ; and yet I grew as nervous 
under their gaze as though I had 
committed some crime, and was 
about to be tried.’ 

And, had he not committed a 
crime, he asked himself, or some- 
thing worse than a crime, in ever 
consenting to make an ass of himself 
before his own patients? Useless 
to ask! If he went on like this, 
taking counsel of his fears, his 
failure would be certain. A man 
perched precariously on a dizzy 
height must on no account look into 
the abyss beneath him ; nor must he 
himself look into the yawning gulf of 
folly over which he had volunteered 
to cross on a single plank. ‘ Cheer 
up, old man!’ he cried. ‘ With a 
faint heart you will never get this 
Jackdaw off your chest; and as for 
cawing, that, like the Chorister’s 
song in “ The Witch of Berkeley,” 
will “end in a quaver of consterna- 
tion.” ” 

The room was decorated with 
evergreens ; and in floral letters at 
the top was a line suggested by the 
Schoolmaster to the effect that— 

‘The listening Senates on his 
accents hung.’ 

The chair was taken by the Parson, 
who, after a few introductory 


remarks, said that as he was more in 
the habit of looking at them and 
talking to them than were any of his 
other friends who were to recite that 





evening, he would be the first to 
break the ice. ‘So off he went with 
Gray’s “ Elegy,” through which his 
voice thrilled with most touching 
pathos. He was followed by the 
gallant Volunteer, Lieutenant Brown, 
who appeared in full uniform, sword 
and all, the better to give a martial 
effect to his warlike words, which 
were no less than “ The Charge of 
the Light Brigade.” 

* My Gracious, how he did mouth 
it! Great Mars himself, and Hector 
of Troy, could not have cut about 
them in any mélée with fiercer 
emphasis, than he did through that 
awful episode of the late campaign— 

* Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 


Cannon in front of them, 
Volleyed and thundered.’ 


‘And volley and thunder, indeed, 
they did through his stentorian voice, 
so that the whole room reverberated 
with the roar of artillery.’ 

Though the Doctor felt some 
disgust for his neighbour, yet he 
wished the Lieutenant could go on 
for ever, for he knew that his own 
turn came next. ‘ The favour,’ he 
says, ‘which Polyphemus proposed 
to do to Ulysses, namely to “eat him 
last,” has little comfort in it after all, 
for the “last” is bound to come. 
True, I was only the penultimate 
penny -a- liner —the Lawyer was 
actually the last—but, for aught I 
cared, after me might come the 
Deluge.’ 

The dénouement he thus describes— 

‘I arose with a confused head and 
a parched tongue. The anxiety 
depicted on my wife’s face was 
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something fearful to behold. The 
moment was big with the fate of the 
whole family; yet, like a brave 
woman, she rallied herself to give me 
a nod of encouragement, while the 
girls clapped their white gloves 
together, as their lips moved, appa- 
rently, to pronounce the words 
“ Poor Papa.” If it had not been for 
the groom and the gardener, I do not 
think I could have begun. These 
fellows, with a noble fidelity which I 
shall remember with gratitude to the 
last day of my life, made a noise like 
a couple of Bedlamites. The groom 
had provided himself with a big 
stick, and the gardener, in order, I 
suppose, to produce a novel effect in 
acoustics, had brought his rake. 
Uproar is contagious. The whole 
audience resolved to have its share 
in the proceedings, and continued 
to cheer for “The Doctor,” until 
that unfortunate, under the invigor- 
ating influence, began to perk up 
a little. 

‘The tumult ceased. A dead 
pause followed. “Now then, 
Doctor,” said the Parson, “‘ go in and 
win!” 

‘I went in, but did not win: it is 
just as well to confess it at once. 
No, in spite of all I could do, I 
started with the hideous conviction 
that I was cutting a ridiculous figure. 
I would have given anything for the 
blatant assurance of Lieutenant 
Brown ; but after his warlike hurly- 
burly my voice sounded very thin. 
The jocose inflection I endeavoured 
to give it sounded to me ghastly. I 
had not got half-way through the 
first verse before I felt disposed to 
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run away, to leap from the platform 
and escape into outer darkness. But, 
of course, that was out of the question. 
I looked at my wife: she held down 
her head. I looked at the girls: 
they kept nervously fingering their 
gloves. I looked at the Parson: 
“Not so bad,” he whispered in the 
first convenient pause; and if ever 
I felt disposed to murder a man it 
was our venerable Vicar, for his 
damningly faint praise. It was 
a critical moment, in which an en- 
couraging word might have made all 
pass off successfully. Had he said 
* Capital!” in a good clear voice, I 
should have gone on and prospered ; 
but, as it was, my effort was a very 
dead-and-alive one. Until I came to 
that great fifth verse. 

** Now or never!” thought I. 
“Here I must retrieve my fortune 
or, as a ‘Penny Reader,’ fall like 
Lucifer, never to rise again ! ” 

‘How my face burns at this 
moment even to think about the 
blunder which I made! Instead of 
the splendid hit I looked forward to 
in the third line : 


“ Church, Army, Physic, Law,” 


I pointed to the Parson, rightly, 
certainly, for the first, but I indicated 
the Attorney, amid great laughter, 
when I came to the “ Army.” This 
caused me such confusion that I put 
down Lieutenant Brown, amidst 
another roar, for “ Physic.” And I 
ended by pointing with my forefinger 
in the direction of my own breast 
when I had to mention “ Law.” 

* How I was to acquit myself, after 


this, in the “caw” was not ascer- 
tained—was not to be known—for I 
never got so far, as at the mention of 
“ Law ” my wife fainted off ; whether 
overcome with surprise at my having, 
unknown to her, changed my pro- 
fession, or in a transport of admiration 
at her husband’s success, I could not 
at the moment say. But the inter- 
ruption saved both me and the 
audience the famous “‘ Caw ”’ passage, 
which I suspect would have gone off 
in a scream, or, like Macbeth’s 
“Amen,” have stuck in my throat 
completely.’ 


Though his wife, he says, quickly 
recovered, he did not resume his part 
in the proceedings. The Attorney 
came out strongly in “ Young 
Lochinvar”; and with a vote of 
thanks to the Vicar for his kindness 
in presiding, ‘a most delightful 
entertainment,’ as the county papers 
put it, ‘ came to a close.’ 

On his way home his wife (‘noble 
woman ”) confessed to him that she 
had never really fainted. She had 
devised that little trick to stop him 
from going further, so profoundly 
impressed was she with the egregious 
breakdown he must perpetrate if 
ever he were allowed to reach ‘ that 
infernal Caw.’ 

The Doctor never again took part 
in ‘Penny Readings.’ Nor did he 
ever see a jackdaw, or even hear 
one, without an uneasy feeling. His 
last resolve was that, should he ever 
be rich enough to possess a country 
mansion, he would not allow a 
rookery anywhere near it. 
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SAILORS MUST HAVE WATER 


BY J. R. D. 


AFTER a lengthy silence, as I eased 
the Land Rover along Abu George’s 
bumpy track, Muhammad Mustafa 
grunted in a smoky voice, “‘ Wednes- 
day is always a bad day. It was 
Wednesday that Sami was nearly 
drowned in the Dead Sea.” A 
chorus of wondering and approving 
agreement echoed from the chaps in 
the back of the car. 

“And,” continued Muhammad 
Mustafa, delving deeply into the 
recesses of his memory and emerging 
triumphantly with further proof of 
the unpropitious nature of the fourth 
day of the week, “ it was Wednesday 
we lost the gun in the sea.” 

It was more the association of 
unfortunate events than my ability 
in the Arabic language that enabled 
me to understand his remark. 

“You mean the day we dropped 
the gun over the side ? ” 

* Ves, ae.” 

More wondering and approving 
noises from behind, intermixed with 
the odd chuckle that I could not help 
feeling was misplaced, since I had 
failed to recover the gun. 

“Tt was also Wednesday when I 
came to take over command of the 
Dead Sea Fleet,” I commented 
drily. “‘ That was a bad day if ever 
there was one.” 

Chorus: “Oh no, oh no, a very 


good day ”—except from my driver, 
who was sitting in the back while I 
illegally took the controls. 

“Yes, yes,” cried Farid with 
delight, “‘ the very worst of days, by 
God.” 

** No, no.” 

After a pause, my studious’ and 
serious technical storeman said, in 
good and careful English, ““ Do you 
really think it was a bad day when you 
came to the Fleet ?” 

I considered this without reply- 
ing. The Dead Sea Fleet—or more 
accurately the Arab Legion Flotilla— 
is the guardian of the Arab-Jewish 
frontier which runs through the 
middle of the Dead Sea, salty and 
1300 feet below sea level. Despite 
the frustrations and the heat I 
decided it was really a good day when 
I undertook the task of breeding and 
nurturing a Naval contingent of the 
Arab Legion. But I was not saying 
so |! 

“And it was Wednesday when 
Mahmud Nahar had the message 
from his brother to say that his father 
was dead,” concluded Muhammad 
Mustafa. 

That seemed to settle the matter. 
Wednesday, yom el arbda, was 
accepted by everyone as a day to 
steer clear of, except for Farid who 
said it suited him very well, since it 
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meant that there was only one half 
day to go until Friday, the Muslim 
Sabbath. Here I was able to get my 
own back on him for his previous 
unkind contribution by breaking the 
news to him that this weekend, 
for once in a while, he would be 
working. 

The day, albeit a Wednesday, had 
started in much the same manner as 
any other, perhaps even a little better. 
I was having breakfast when Fuad, 


acting at the moment as my second- - 


in-command, came in and announced 
that everything was ready for us to 
go and fire our annual range course. 
This came as something of a surprise 
—not that we were to go shooting 
today, but that everything was ready 
—and my spirits rose accordingly. 
It is pleasant when one finds that, 
contrary to expectation, something is 
going right. In order to find out 
what Fuad was capable of I had 
given him the bare instructions to 
prepare and practise the men and 
arrange for them to fire their course. 
Since then I had retired more or less 
into the background to see what 
happened. The men, for a week, 
had flourished their rifles, a selec- 
tion of part-worn No. 4’s from the 
British Army, augmented by the odd 
S.M.L.E. that had found its welcome 
way into our impecunious hands via 
unsuccessful Jewish maurauders from 
over the Demarcation Line. Yester- 
day morning we had warmed up 
with a few practices in the camp, 
using the Dead Sea as a danger area, 
and then doubts had arisen in my 
mind when I learnt that so far Fuad 


had taken no steps about our using 
the open range on the morrow. So 
I had packed him off in the Land 
Rover with orders to see what he 
could do at what, by British service 
standards, was pretty short notice. 
Hence my surprise when asked if I 
was ready to go. 

“* Are the targets there ? ” 

“* Yes, sir.” 

“ Patching-paper ?” 

“* Yes, sir.” 

“ Paste ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Telephone ? ” 

** ‘YES, sir.” 

Did I notice a slight tinge of 
impatience in the last reply? If so, 
it was quite justified; for, having 
arrived in the stony wilderness west 
of Jerusalem, I found to my pleased 
astonishment that all was as Fuad 
had stated, even to the men of —th 
Regiment who were on the point of 
completing a session with the No. 36 
grenade. Fortunately, having been 
warned by Fuad to expect them to be 
there until nine o’clock, even in the 
absence of a sentry on the approach- 
road we managed to avoid driving 
gaily into their danger zone. 

We basked contentedly in the sun 
while they finished their throwing, 
watching from time to time through 
the field-glasses and making caustic 
and largely unwarranted criticisms. 
There were a couple of ‘ blinds,’ so 
we settled down again while they 
searched for and located one of them. 
Apparently the second did not 
matter, I thought, when I saw only 
one destroyed. I discovered, when 
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the officer-in-charge said “ good 
morning ” a few minutes later, that 
I was being uncharitable ; the second 
had broken up without exploding. 

In the meantime I practised my 
Arabic, explaining to Fuad how we 
used to rig fiendish booby-traps in the 
Malayan jungle, using these grenades 
—a dozen or so at six-foot intervals 
along a track, hidden carefully and 
connected, one to the other, by 
cordtex, an instantaneous fuse. 
Stumbling upon the trip-wire in the 
middle, the unwary bandit patrol 
went sky-high while we were comfort- 
ably ensconced in our bivouac nearby, 
or even engaged in other activities 
twenty miles away. I used to wonder 
just how low we could sink, but 
satisfied my conscience with the 
thought that any means justified 
the exterminating of those vicious 
Communist bandits. 

The range turned out to be 
extremely well appointed, complete 
with pivoting targets, aiming-marks 
and field telephone ; everything was 
almost @ /a Bisley. We fired five 
rounds grouping from a hundred 
yards. Recruit standard would be a 
polite description of the results of our 
first attempt, although I must claim 
that I did not begin to feel the least 
discouraged until I realised that it 
seemed fashionable for even the 
more intelligent members to shoot 
on someone else’s target, subse- 
quently looking pained when I 
muttered tersely “ sifr—zero.” But 
my bark being worse than my bite, 
and they being such nice chaps, I had 
to allow the offenders a second 


chance. Frustration tended to grow, 
however, when I discovered that if a 
man obtained a bad group with his 
own rifle he promptly, and hopefully, 
borrowed his neighbour’s. 

* Application,’ ‘ snap,’ the forenoon 
wore on happily enough. I was 
amused to find that ‘ snap shooting ’ 
was known as ‘ harami’— thief.’ 
Descriptive and appropriate. I 
wonder how and when it originated. 
Perhaps the high spot of the pro- 
ceedings came at lunch-time when I 
unwrapped my package, prepared at 
ten minutes’ notice by Abu Mustafa, 
my sinister-looking cook. There was 
an enormous, brown- paper bag, 
followed by a layer of the ‘ Jerusalem 
Post,’ and another, and a third—and 
then, ‘ mabruk,’ a cheese sandwich 
nestling in the innermost recesses. 
Humour appears to be the same 
wherever you go. We all had a 
laugh out of this. 

To work again, my temper fraying 
a little, as, in spite of reiterated 
remonstrance, the weirdest signals 
continued to emanate from the butts. 
Then suddenly a dishevelled and 
panting figure appeared in our midst. 
Gesticulating wildly and indicating a 
heavy pall of smoke rising over the 
hill behind us, he was able to make it 
plain, even to me, that his house in 
the nearby village was on fire. 

“ Take all the spare men,” I said 
to Rabia, a stalwart cook, who, besides 
being an excellent seaman and 
soldier, could also cook—the excep- 
tion among his trade—“ and nip up 
in the three-tonner and see what you 
can do.” 
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“* IT want to telephone H.Q.,” cried 
the bereaved. 

“Does the line go through from 
here ?” I asked in surprise. “ All 
right, do it from the butts.” 

Chaos followed in the communica- 
tion world. 

“Get off the line!” said Sergeant 
Sulayman. “‘ We want to get on with 
our shooting.’ 

“Don’t be an ass,” I shouted in 
English ; the tone, if not the words, 
being understood. “You must 
accept some standards of priority 
even if the light is getting bad.” 

Frantic turning of the handle. 

“Ya gqiada, ya giada!” It 
appeared, in the end, that the line 
was cut somewhere. 

I accepted the fact that our annual 
range course had come to a pre- 
mature end. Anyway, I was feeling 
that as a theoretically responsible 
person I ought to go and see how the 
fire was developing. 

“ Eight of you get into the Land 
Rover,” I ordered, climbing in 
behind the wheel and accepting as 
operationally justified the additional 
overloading as ten enthusiastic jundis 
overflowed onto the wings. With 
protesting springs the little car 
sportingly accepted the emergency 
and ground us to the top of the hill. 
On comparatively level going we sped 
urgently to the scene of the fire. 

Hizma is a typical West Bank 
village, consisting of a cluster of flat- 
roofed, two-storey houses, soundly 
built of the same stone as that on 
which they stand. The stone is 
neatly dressed—an art in which these 


Arabs seem to excel—and apart from 
the eminently practical aspect of 
using the local stone, its use produces 
the effect that the village has naturally 
grown on its hillside, this being em- 
phasised by the mellowness of time. 

The men poured off as I braked at 
the boundary wall. A short way up 
the slope to our left, thick black 
smoke continued to belch from the 
midst of a group of houses. The 
bearer of the tidings had certainly 
not overstated his case. I seized the 
last of my men before he could rush 
to join the fray. 

“ Khalil!” I said; “stay here 
with the car.” 

I still have a deep faith in the basic 
honesty of my fellow men, especially 
of those I serve at present, but the 
Land Rover held numerous tempting 
prizes—binoculars, rifles and so on— 
and I am afraid that small boys are 
the same the world over. 

“ Na’am, sidi.” With a wistful 
backward glance Khalil accepted his 
post as sentry. 

The square round which the sturdy 
little houses were built was a scene 
of chaos. Naturally, the entire 
village was there. The women, old 
and young—I have noticed no 
interim state in this land—were more 
or less in the background, physically, 
but by no means acoustically. Their 
shrill wailing pierced the air. A 
pitiable old grandmother, her chain 
of grey-looking silver coins jingling at 
her brow, rent her clothes and 
frenziedly beat her breast. Subcon- 
sciously, in spite of the tragedy that 
so obviously filled her, I felt a 
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detached form of interest. In the 
Bible I had read of the beating of 
breasts; I had never actually wit- 
nessed it before. Roughly, her 
companions restrained her or as- 
suredly she would have damaged 
herself. No doubt she was the aged 
mother of the poor household. 

The menfolk of all ages filled the 
centre of the scene. From them rose 
a din even more deafening and 
scarcely less highly pitched. Perhaps 
had I been able to understand more 
of what they screamed my impres- 
sion might have been more of order 
than of futility. As it was, it was 
hard to discern whether there were 
more engaged in scooping up baskets 
of earth to heap on the flames or in 
vociferously encouraging the others. 

Underfoot, everywhere, were 
children and chickens. In the 
crowd one could not distinguish if it 
was the one or the other, scurrying, 
squawking between one’s legs. 

By the blazing house was my first 
contingent, under Rabia, energeti- 
cally hurling earth through doors 
and windows. 

Setting courtesy aside I heaved my 
way through the milling throng. My 
arm was clutched—the tear-stained 
face of the house-holder appeared. 

“* My house. My house,” he wept, 
“Telephone . . .,” he tailed off into 
further tears. 

The youth on my other side 
assured me in English— 

“He very poor man, 
children.” 

I did not quite see how either his 
poverty or his potency affected the 


many 


immediate crisis unless it was 
imagined that an arousal of my 
sympathy might equally stimulate my 
rudimentary ideas on fire-fighting. 

“ For Pete’s sake,” I snapped, “ at 
least let me have a look at the 
situation.” A thought struck me. 
“* Anyway, get everything out of the 
houses next door.” A further glance 
assured me that that advice at least 
was unnecessary ; for the court was 
rapidly filling with mattresses and 
rugs, boxes and stools, issuing from 
windows on all sides. 

I struggled to the front of the 
crowd. The house was typical; a 
downstairs door was set under the 
arch over which mounted an outside 
staircase to the first-floor window and 
entrance. A further narrow stone 
stair continued to the flat roof. 

Through the lower entrance I could 
see what can only be described as an 
inferno—perhaps the term ‘blast 
furnace’ will summon the correct 
picture. Through the far wall, 
windowless but liberally endowed 
with chinks between the stones, a 
boisterous breeze was fanning the 
conflagration to even greater efforts. 
From the upstairs window and door, 
and from the chimney-hole in the 
roof, a solid screen of dense and heavy 
smoke belched forth. In a wartime 
corner of my memory I glimpsed the 
funnels of H.M.S. Jamaica. Again to 
my ears came the Captain’s voice, 
brittle and icy, “Officer of the 
Watch! Ask them what the blazes 


they think they are doing in the 
engine-room ! ” 
At my elbow Ahmad Adileh said— 
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“One man, he just speak me. 
Twelve tins of petrol he have in this 
house.” 

Abdullah Dhiab, sacrificing accu- 
racy for effect, later passed the 
rumour on to me as forty tins. I was 
certainly prepared to believe that 
there was some sort of oleiferous base 
to the smoke-screen. 

“* Where’s the water ? ” I bawled. 

“No water. No water.” 

* Well, well,’ I thought, intending 
no pun, ‘isn’t this wonderful. But 
I can believe it. I can believe any- 
thing here! No water.’ 

“ Well, shut up all the doors and 
windows. At least let us put a stop 
to this blow-lamp effect.” 

The idea caught on and in a 
twinkling barricades were being flung 
against the scorching openings. 
Stretched flat on the roof I stuffed 
old rags into the gaps from which the 
smoke was surging. If nothing else, 
perhaps we could suffocate it. 

“ Farid, Farid!” I yelled. The 
crowd took up the cry, uncompre- 
hending but with a will. 

“* Yes, sir.” 

“The phone on the range isn’t 
working. Drive as fast as you can to 
H.Q. and tell them we have a fire. 
And bring all the fire-fighting gear 
you can get hold of. 

“* And now, where is the water ?” 
in menacing tones. 

“No water, sidi.” 

“Well, where do you bring your 
flaming water from ?” 

“ Ein Fara—four kilometres away.” 

“Then bring all your cans and 
we'll get some.” 


“* Sidi,” patiently, “we haven’t 
any cans.” 

“ Bring your cans and I’ll send the 
truck to bring them back full.” 

“* Sidi,” despairingly, ‘“‘ we have 
no cans. We want a pump.” 

“So do I,” I snarled. How po 
they bring their water ? It remains a 
mystery to me. The fact is that no 
more than half a dozen cans were 
mustered. 

“Come off the roof, sidi,” said 
one of my men, taking my arm, 
“‘ maybe no good now.” 

I thought he had something there. 

Down in the side-street was a 
rough pile of stones. In the midst, 
a hole disappeared into the depths. 
I have never inquired into the 
sewage arrangements in these villages, 
but I now have food for thought. I 
peered into the blackness. Compre- 
hension dawned on two or three faces. 
A youngster, no more than three feet 
high, sprang forward and a dirty 
length of cord was knotted round his 
middle. Not a seaman’s knot, I 
observed with the usual pain, but 
this was not the time for instruction. 
The child plunged into the dark 
bowels. The rope whipped up and 
snaked down again in a flash bearing 
a handy rubber bucket that seemed 
to be made out of old motor- 
car tyres. Almost immediately it 
splashed again to ground level, full 
of foul-looking liquid; foul, but 
damp. A couple more and a can 
was full and being rushed to the 
fire. 

“ Open the door,” I ordered. The 
first room no longer glowed, but 
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behind the central pillar was a raging 
bank of redness. 

* Doesn’t look too bad,’ I thought, 
and stepped into the room. I have 
never walked into a red-hot wall 
before, though once I was scorched 
by a flame-thrower. However, if 
ever I meet such a wall, I now know 
enough not to walk into it. I 
recoiled as though from a physical 
blow. 

‘ Zzzsst, went eyebrows, lashes, 
hair, and the end of my nose. Then 
fortunately reflex action took me a 
pace outside the door and facing the 
other way. At least the look of awe 
on the faces outside was consoling. 

“ Barricade it up again,” I said. 

But it was here that Muhammad 
Mustafa began to show his worth. 
Among the shambles a chain of 
stalwarts bearing cans of sewage- 
water had begun to form, and at its 
head was Muhammad. Soaking his 
shamagh in the first bucket and then 
swathing it round head and face, he 
plunged into the oven and hurled his 
load into the midst of the blaze, and 
then recoiled, scorched and dazed, to 
the entrance to seize a second can of 
water. Hunching his thick shoulders, 
he turned again to the fire—two steps 
forward, swung the contents of the can 
onto the fire, and back for more, and 
more, and again and again. 

In the meantime the mukhtar, the 
headman of the village, had appeared 
and drawn me to one side, where, 
ignoring the immediate priority of 
sheer hard work, he was attempting 
to subject me to a speech of thanks 
for having appeared on the scene 
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with my merry men. Striving to 
make myself heard above the din, I 
was giving orders to Rabia to take the 
remaining vehicle off to pass the 
word to Jerusalem that the fire, at 
the moment, was more than we 
could cope with, with the means at 
our disposal. I vaguely had visions 
of a fire-engine, complete with 
gleaming brass and a clanging bell, 
hurtling to our assistance. 

Rabia raced off to the three-tonner, 
by which time the serene mukhtar 
had returned from his house with a 
smartly painted kitchen chair. Dust- 
ing it vigorously, he set it down on 
the cobbles and gestured to me to 
take my ease. 

‘ Now bring me a violin and let 
me fiddle,’ I thought. “No, ya 
sheikh,” I explained, “ there’s work 
to do before I take the weight off my 
legs.” 

A second water-bearing chain had 
by this time formed at the first floor 
entrance, and here another of my 
gallant men had assumed responsi- 
bility. Abd al Karim was emulating 
the efforts of Muhammad Mustafa 
down below. The fire was confined 
to the downstairs level, but here, 
above, the rooms were unbearably 
hot, dense with smoke, and with 
floors threatening from moment to 
moment to cascade into the inferno 
below. How he was able to do it I 
cannot tell, but there was Abd al 
Karim, again and again creeping into 
the farthest corners and reappearing 
each time with armfuls of precious 
household goods. 

“The box in 


that corner,” 
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screamed the housewife, “‘ there are 
three hundred dinars.” 

‘Poor man indeed,’ I thought, 
wishing i was as poor. 

However, Abd al Karim took 
another deep breath and dived in, to 
reappear, coughing and retching, 
but clutching the box. It would be 
interesting to know just what it did 
contain. 

Seeing the top floor in capable 
hands I withdrew again, leaping from 
the archway to the cobbles below, to 
avoid the stream of water-bearers. 

A cheer went up. Farid was back 
from H.Q. with a load of foam 
extinguishers. Eager hands seized 
the cheerful red cylinders and bore 
them to the doorway where a bloody- 
eyed Muhammad Mustafa had just 
emerged. The appearance of some 
official form of fire-fighting seemed 
to exert a disciplinary effect upon the 
horde of villagers, who withdrew 
sufficiently to allow me to struggle 
through once more to the front of 
battle. 

“Turn the knob and bang it on 
the wall, and wait for the jet of foam. 
Blast and curse! Fire-extinguishers 
never work when they are wanted ! ” 

Fortunately, this first one was the 
only misfire. The other six were 
functioning, and slowly Muhammad 
Mustafa and Saleh Ahmad bore down 
upon the glowing, but diminishing 
mass in the recesses of the room. As 
the last trickle issued from the last 
nozzle a new excitement was manifest. 
Here was the truck bearing the large, 
thirty-four-gallon extinguisher on its 
trolley.. Round the back and off- 


load. That was the nearest the lorry 
could come. 

As the Arabs say, ‘It was the 
abundance of sailors that sank the 
ship.’ 

But at last the trailer was off- 
loaded. A pleasant surprise. The 
driver was an old comrade who used 
to drive one of my armoured cars, 
but no time for more than a ‘ keef 
hallek ?? 

Rolling its iron-shod wheels over 
gaping urchins, the trailer somehow 
reached the fire, and again, to my 
surprise, there seemed no lack of men 
who knew how to operate it. Clutch- 
ing the heaving nozzle Muhammad 
Mustafa lurched through the door- 
way. To left and to right, behind 
the big pillar, and straight ahead, the 
jet of foam sought out the remaining 
danger-spots. The fire was far from 
out but the jet was dying, and I 
decided we ought to have a layer of 
foam in the floor above. So willing 
hands seized the trailer and urged it 
precariously up the steps. Willing 
hands! The description is true. 
Perhaps I should say a screaming, 
heaving mob. The description is no 
less accurate. Up the trailer went. 
Abd al Karim grabbed the nozzle, 
crept into the smoke-laden room, and 
the jet of foam trickled disconsolately 
in a dejected arc for a moment, 
spirted once, and came to an end. 
Science had done its best for Hizma 
and now we were left to buckets of 
water and earth once again. 

But the fire, if not beaten, at least 
was beginning to give ground. The 
glowing, pulsing mass which had 
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originally faced us was now growing 
duller and darker in colour—its heat 
that waning, waning to such an extent 
was even a fire-proof mortal like my- 
self was able to ease himself to a 
closer viewpoint. Having done so, I 
wondered, half aloud, “‘ Where are 
my two fire-proof sailors?” And 
aloud: “Where are Muhammad 
Mustafa and Abd al Karim? Don’t 
tell me they have finally gone up in 
smoke ? ” 

The answer was more reassuring 
than this rather fanciful speculation, 
but even so it was disturbing. Both, 
I gathered, had now passed out, and 
no wonder, after two or three hours 
of breathless labour. I tracked them 
down in a minute or two, up a steep 
flight of stone steps to the balcony of 
a nearby dwelling, then in through 
a narrow door to a dark and far from 
airy living-room. Devoid of furni- 
ture, the floor was spread in Arab 
style with the usual coverings, and 
there, on a couple of mattresses, lay 
my two embryo-firemen looking pale 
despite their blackened skins, and 
decidedly the worse for wear. I was 
sorry, of course, to see them like this, 
exhausted and sick, but after a quick 
check I felt pretty sure there was 
nothing wrong that a rest, and, in 
particular, some decent fresh air 
could not put right. The absence of 
a few eyebrows was, after all, of no 
account—honourable battle scars, no 
more. But a stuffy, overcrowded 
room was not the place for rapid 
recovery, nor were the two casualties 
reluctant to move when I told them 
that the fire was now sufficiently 


quenched for us to leave it to the 
villagers. 

“ To leave it to the villagers.” 

The phrase stuck in my mind and 
I pondered over it. This village was 
full of able-bodied men, each of them 
as fit and strong as any of my own, 
yet not one of them had been making 
any real effort to fight the fire when 
we arrived—and very few had joined 
in with us. Sometimes I am cynical 
about Service life, but on this 
occasion it certainly seemed that it 
had successfully brought out qualities 
that remained uncultivated in civil 
life. Anyway, whether you put it 
down to Service training or whether 
the inference is that my chaps were 
of a higher calibre, they had done a 
good job, and the village realised this 
as well as I did. 

As the two leading characters, now 
wrapped in greatcoats against the 
chill which quickly comes as the sun 
sinks behind the hills, made their 
way down the steps and across the 
village square, an admiring crowd 
thronged round them, congratulating, 
handshaking, back-thumping, until, 
in their weakened state, I feared that 
the two stalwarts were like to fade 
once more into collapse. 

And here again was the mukhtar, 
a natural and ardent orator, deter- 
mined not to be thwarted on this, of 
all occasions. Square he stood in our 
line of withdrawal. Anxious as we 
were to be on our way we could 
hardly be so ungracious as to ignore 
his laudatory speech. Upraised 
hands and a scowl for the inattentive 
brought a sudden silence upon the 
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crowd, and he launched forth into his 
peroration. For perhaps two minutes 
he held the floor, and I could see by 
the glint in his eye that, once fairly 
started, he must be a man of immense 
verbal stamina. 

But even the mukhtar was not 
proof against the immediate interrup- 
tion. A squeal of brakes announced 
new arrivals, and round the corner 
came the fruits of our urgent call for 
help to Jerusalem. Headed by a 
warrant officer and smartly in file, 
with belts gleaming and fixed bayonets 
outshone only by the spikes on their 
helmets, came a Jerusalem police 
contingent. 

“ Halt ! ” 

The disapproval in their eyes as 
they observed my blistered, smoked 





and tattered band was almost more 
shrivelling than the fire had been. 

“ Where is the fire ?” 

Stifling an almost uncontrollable 
urge to roar with laughter as I 
remembered my vision of a swift and 
effective fire-engine rushing to our 
aid, I seized the opportunity. 

“ The mukhtar is just about to tell 
you all about it,” I said, and we made 
our escape. 

“Wednesday,” said Muhammad 
Mustafa, “ is always a bad day.” 

Bad or not, I am pleased to say 
that when King Hussein heard of 
their Wednesday’s work he was 
pleased to award to both Muhammad 
Mustafa and Abd al Karim the Jordan 
equivalent of England’s B.E.M., the 
Isttklaal or Independence Medal. 
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A BOW AT A VULTURE 


BY C. B. 


THEY sat on the verandah, looking 
down in the clear, evening light on to 
the Devonshire estuary below. 
“Have some more coffee, darling,” 
said his mother, “ and now tell us 
what your plans are. We would love 
to have you here indefinitely, but you 


When Commander John Martin, 
D.S.C., R.N., first read the letter 
from the Admiralty, he experienced 
that surge of uneasiness that most 
people feel when their life comes to 
an unexpected blind corner. The 
letter, shorn of the threadbare 
courtesies of official correspondence, 
said bluntly that in future he could 
expect no more sea-going appoint- 
ments. It regretted the need for 
such a step but the Royal Navy was, 
for its present structure, over-manned 
in certain ranks and age-groups, and 
some officers had perforce to be 
placed on a ‘Dry’ List. It con- 
cluded with a request that he should 
acknowledge the receipt of this 
information. 

His first impulse was to reply that 
he would require no further imperti- 
nence from their Lordships and that 
the correspondence could now profit- 
ably cease, being devoid of any use- 


II 


are too young to vegetate, and I’m 
sure you’ve got plenty of ideas. What 
are you going to do?” 

John Martin took the cup and 
grinned at his parents. 

“T’m going to look for the Great 
Auk,” he said. 


ful purpose, but his second thoughts 
were more decorous and took the 
form of asking that he might be 
permitted to retire forthwith for 
reasons which he suggested were 
obvious. And presumably they were, 
for, taking their time, their Lordships 
eventually concurred. 

John Martin felt the wrench of 
leaving sharply, but he did not regret 
the step. Like so many in the 
Service he had joined it because it 
had attracted him strongly and not 
because it would make him a rich 
man, and the prospect of a series of 
land-based jobs for the remainder of 
his professional life repelled him, 
Better to make a clean break now, he 
decided, than to linger on doing 
distasteful work. 

To his friends’ inquiries about his 
future he answered vaguely and 
flippantly, offering them pictures of 
himself as a Prince of the Church, a 
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partner in a Silver Ring firm or an 
inmate of the House of Commons, 
and the general opinion was that if he 
embraced the second profession he 
would be able to get himself very 
good odds indeed against succeeding 
in either of the other two. And in 
the meanwhile, here was skin off his 
nose ! 

Only to his parents did he reveal 
his rather tumbled thoughts. 

“Tm going to join,” he said, 
“ that very small band of people like 
Peter Scott and Cousteau who earn 
their bread-and-butter by getting 
paid for doing what they would 
rather do than anything else. I’m 
going to make my hobby into a 
profession so that every morning I 
shall wake up knowing that for the 
next sixteen hours I shall be paid for 
enjoying myself. And that for me 
means watching birds.” 

He picked a wistaria blossom out 
of his coffee. 

“ I’m well-placed to wander. I’ve 
got £500 a year plus my pension, 
good health and no family, so I’m 
going to spend a few years chasing 
birds. But not with a gun and not 
very much with a camera. Princi- 
pally with a thirst for information.” 

His father gave the cigarette-box a 
push towards him. 

“‘ What sort of information ?” he 
asked. 

“TI don’t really know,” said his 
son frankly. “Jv tinformation. All 
knowledge is useful, however ab- 
stract, if only you can relate it to 
everyday things. The lack nowa- 
days seems to me to be of people who 
can apply for their own benefit the 


disconnected findings of others. And 
no one has yet really begun to tap the 
knowledge that birds have. They 
either shoot them, or they photo- 
graph them until they have no 
privacy left; or they scientifically 
map the down-tracts of nestlings, 
giving their results as good reason 
for killing poor little things a few 
days old. But no one that I’ve ever 
heard of looks on them as the best 
explorers and the most knowledge- 
able travellers that this planet has 
ever produced. Millions upon 
millions of them, constantly moving, 
sharp-eyed and inquisitive! If we 
knew all that they do we would 
probably achieve a new age of 
genuine prosperity.” 

His father smiled affectionately at 
him. 

“A bit vague, isn’t it? Are you 
going to give parrots a truth-drug 
and then interrogate them ? ” 

“No,” said John Martin, “ I don’t 
know quite what I’m looking for, 
except that I’m going to watch birds 
and ask myself ‘ Why-Why-Why ’ 
whenever I see them doing anything. 
I’m going to analyse their actions 
from a commonsense point of view.” 

The older man lit a cigarette. 

“What do you expect to get ?”’ he 
asked. “ I’m all for you doing some- 
thing that you enjoy, but so far 
you’ve produced nothing approaching 
a money-spinner of an idea. You’ve 
outlined a hobby, not a profession.” 

“* T shall start,” said his son, “‘ with 
certain ideas and gradually concen- 
trate on one or two of them. My 
main idea is somehow to tap this 
marvellous network of intelligence 
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that covers the world as no other one 
does. To start with, there is migra- 
tion. There might be a lot to learn 
from that. After all, the Tahitians 
reached Hawaii by following the 
spring migration of the Golden 
Plover, and the Solomon Islanders 
are supposed to have been shown the 
way to New Zealand by the Shining 
Cuckoo.” 

He lit another cigarette. 

“[ knew a man who developed 
appendicitis when he was with an 
Antarctic party. Luckily they had a 
surgeon, so they put him on the slab, 
chopped him up and then left him off 
the season’s sledging trips to re- 
cuperate quietly at ‘the base. His 
meteorological work was light, and 
out of interest he began to compile a 
daily list of all birds seen, showing 
not only the different species but also 
the numbers observed of each kind. 
He did it for a year (he was a precise 
Scotsman), tabulated the results, 
drew graphs to show the rise and fall 
in population of Wilson’s Petrels 
and the like, added notes on their 
food and general habits, and worked 
it up into a scientific appendix to 
the expedition’s book. After which, 
he got married, took up golf and 
thought no more of it. 

“ But four years later the owner of 
a Norwegian whaling-fleet came to 
England. His trouble was that for 
five months in the year whales 
became exceedingly hard to find and 
he did not know whether they were 
congregated at that period in some 
unguessed area or dispersed through- 
out the ocean. And to cut a long 
story short, he found what he wanted 

Cc 
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in the archives of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. There were the 
population graphs of various birds in 
each month of the year, and one 
species—I can’t remember which— 
was recorded as feeding only on the 
krill that the whales fancy. Why, it 
was obvious! As the food supply 
waxed and waned so did the bird- 
life in sympathy, and the time of 
maximum population would be the 
time of richest feeding for the birds 
and therefore for the whales. He 
gambled on this, ordered his fleet to 
that place at the correct month and 
hit the jackpot. In fact, they killed 
so many whales that unwittingly 
they brought about international 
control of the numbers to be taken 
seasonally. But the point is that the 
intelligent interpretation of the be- 
haviour of birds was worth several 
hundreds of thousands of pounds to 
him.” 

He warmed to his theme. 

“* Suppose there was an upheaval 
of the ocean bed and another 
Kerguelen or Bouvet Island came to 
light, who would be the first to know 
of it? There are thousands of 
square miles of sea which practically 
no ship ever crosses, and a half-way 
halt for an airline or a refuelling base 
for a navy might go unnoticed for 
years. But birds such as the Golden 
Plover, which travels twenty thousand 
miles yearly, would soon happen on 
it, or its existence might be given 
away by the arrival off Australia of 
first-year albatrosses at an unusually 
early date, showing that they had 
colonised a new and nearer place. 

“ Again, study of bird movement 
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might teach us more of the move- 
ments of fish, or the initial concentra- 
tion points of such pests as lemmings 
or locusts. No one has yet put the 
homing instinct to a practical use 
with the one exception of carrier- 
pigeons. We know that many birds 
can sense the magnetic flux of the 
earth but we’ve never adopted or 
applied it.” 

He stubbed out his cigarette. 

“T believe” he said, “ that the 
behaviour of birds can reflect many 
facts of which we are in ignorance, 
and it intrigues me to plan how to 
unearth them. It may be all moon- 
shine or perhaps I’ve exaggerated my 
ideas and given them undue signifi- 
cance, but that’s what I’m planning 
to do.” 

He leaned back in his chair. 

“And the Great Auk” said his 


mother; “where does that come 
in?” 
He laughed. 


“ That’s worse than a wild goose 
chase but it gives me a starting-point. 
I met a Norwegian during the war 
when I was on the Murmansk run, 
and as we passed Bear Island (which 
is between Norway and Spitzbergen) 
he told me that he had once spent a 
summer there with three other 
students, geologising and fishing and 
generally enjoying the place. I 
asked him about birds, but he’d not 
paid much attention to them. He 


He took his time over organising 
the trip, partly because he could not 
afford to do it on a caviare-cum- 


said that there were divers on the 
lochs where they fished for char, but 
that most birds were on the sea-cliffs. 
I showed him my Handbook and he 
picked out Guillemots and Razorbills, 
but he added that there was a much 
bigger bird which could not fly. I 
fairly sat up at that and I questioned 
him closely, but he had not much to 
tell. He repeated that it was a very 
big, upright bird and that there were 
not many of them. He knew that 
they couldn’t fly because they had 
tiny wings, and were only found at one 
place where they could leap out of the 
water on to a low ledge that slanted 
up the cliff and along which they 
could waddle until they were above 
the spray. 

“The trouble is,” he said reflec- 
tively, “ that I don’t know what I’d 
do if I did find a colony of them. I 
don’t think it’s at all impossible ; for 
the last birds known were on a huge 
stack off Iceland which must be a 
very similar site. I refuse to kill or 
capture any that I find, and if I 
showed photos around I would 
excite certain kinds of people to go 
to any lengths to get a bird. I 
suppose I'd have to take indisputable 
films and then keep them hidden for 
years so that no one could trace back 
where I might have got them. But 
T’ll face that problem when it crops 
up. Meanwhile, I’m for Bear 
Island.” 


champagne basis, but mainly because 
the planning of it all was so delicious 
to him. He visited the Polar 
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Research Institute at Cambridge (an 
unnecessary but intriguing call), he 
picked the brains of two fishing- 
tackle firms on the subject of lures 
for char, and he spent a couple of 
days with the Librarian of the Royal 
Geographical Society, browsing over 
maps and records. 

“* Twenty-four hours a day of sun- 
shine to enjoy myself in,” he en- 
thused, and was not unduly depressed 
when he was told that the island was 
usually under fog owing to the impact 
of the warm waters of the Gulf 
Stream on the colder Arctic ones. 
He even took a course in photo- 
graphy, but principally he haunted 
the Kensington Natural History 
Museum and was amazed to find 
what freemasonry existed among 
bird-lovers. Once he had explained 
that he was doing a freelance trip to 
Bear Island (he made no mention of 
the Great Auk quest) and would 
undertake research work, doors 
opened freely to him, and his views 
on how to turn ornithology into a 
profession became known to several 
of the staff. 

One day an unexpected door 
opened. He found a message asking 
him to call on a Dr Palmer at an 
address in Northumberland Avenue, 
and, slightly surprised, he did so. 
He went up four floors by lift, 
stepped out on to the landing and 
walked in through a door marked 
‘Enquiries. There was a girl 
sitting there and as she stood up he 
saw that she was tall and slim. 

“Good morning,” he said. “ My 
name is Martin—Commander Martin. 
Dr Paimer is expecting me.” 
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“Yes,” she said. “Will you come 
in ?”’ and she opened the door and 
stood aside for him to pass. 

The man who rose to greet him 
was of medium height with strong, 
iron-grey hair and a firm handshake. 

“It is good of you to come round, 
Commander Martin,” he said. “I 
heard from the Museum that you 
were planning a trip to Bear Island 
and I wondered if you would like to 
do a job for us while you were there. 
You’re going to watch birds, aren’t 
you ?” 

“Yes,” said the other. “I’m 
really going to enjoy myself by doing 
what I’ve never had time to do in the 
Service. I'd be very glad to help, 
but I must warn you that I’m not an 
expert and that I’ve no settled plans. 
I don’t think that there would be 
much point in my undertaking a long 
job or one that wanted scientific 
knowledge. It would be beyond me. 
What exactly had you in mind ?” 

Dr Palmer was polishing his 
spectacles and suddenly looked up. 
It occurred to John Martin that he 
had seldom met a more intelligent 
and penetrating pair of eyes. When 
the other spoke his words came as a 
sharp surprise. 

“'You’ve held an appointment in 
Naval Intelligence in Malta for two 
years, I think, and though the War 
has been over for some while you will 
not have forgotten the scope of the 
Official Secrets Act. 1 want to make 
it quite clear that I am speaking of 
matters that have a Security grading 
and which may not be openly dis- 
cussed. Are you prepared to hear 
more ?” 
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Martin moved uneasily in his 
chair. 

** T’m not sure that I am,” he said. 
“* ’m going to Bear Island for interest 
and it sounds as if you want me to 
probe and pry around and generally 
get involved in cloak-and-dagger 
work. Well, I don’t want to. I’m 
no longer in the Navy, and it seems 
to me it will spoil the whole idea of 
my trip. I’m the wrong man for it.” 

The other smiled. 

“It’s not Intelligence work in the 
normal sense and it’s not Top 
Secret. What I am hoping you will 
agree to do is to poke and pry, not 
into the doings of other nations but 
into the doings of Nature, for the 
benefit of our country. You are 
keen on birds ; I would like to offer 
you a line of investigation dealing 
with them which we want followed up. 
Are you still unwilling to hear 
more ?” 

Martin thought before he answered. 

“If you really mean,” he said 
slowly, “‘ that I can do field research 
on birds in a way that would benefit 
the nation, then I am extremely 
interested. But I do not see what 
form such work could take, nor 
where the question of Security comes 
in. If you like to tell me more I am 
prepared to listen.” 

The other picked up the telephone. 
“I want no phone calls or visitors 
for the next hour,” he said, and hung 
the receiver up again. He held outa 
cigarette-case. “Or light a pipe if 
you prefer. It will take a little while 
to give you a background.” 

He leaned back. “I don’t 
normally tell people so much,” he 


said, “ but then they do not normally 
have a background like yours to 
merit confidence. It may help you to 
realise that we are recognised as 
doing quite important work if I say 
that the Admiralty were happy to 
give us full details of your carcer 
and reports. So I would like you 
to know why I think you might 
help us. 

“My job here is head of the 
Zoological Section of the Climatic 
Research Department. It’s as good 
a name as any other and doesn’t give 
much away. It was formed shortly 
after the War to explore long-term 
weather cycles and to deduce the 
possible effects of any trends dis- 
covered.” 

He looked at Martin. “ Have you 
heard of moonwaves ? ” he asked. 

John Martin shook his head. “I 
can’t say I have. Is that very 
ignorant of me?” 

Dr Palmer smiled again. “I don’t 
suppose that many people have, 
though there’s nothing secret about 
them. The term was coined by a 
scientist called Pettersson to describe 
great, deep-layer, submarine waves 
whose existence he was the first to 
discover. It all appeared in a paper 
in Svenska Hydrog. Biol. Komm. 
Skrifter No. 5 of 1912.” 

He looked drily at Martin. 

“Don’t worry! We can give you 
a translation. 

“Though Pettersson was a very 
clever man he did not get it entirely 
right and his theories have been 
expanded since then, but briefly he 
happened on these huge, sub- 
oceanic waves up to a hundred feet 
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high, which are too deep to show 
directly on the surface but which can 
have a very great global effect. He 
thought that they were caused by the 
relative positions of the sun, moon 
and earth, all exercising tractive 
forces on the sea and so causing these 
water-hills to go surging round the 
world. And he was right in 
principle. 

“ The best picture I can give you 
to explain it all is one of well-timed, 
successive pulls. Suppose you tie a 
string on to the shaft of a pendulum 
before setting it swinging; if you 
then give the string a pluck every 
time the pendulum swings towards 
you, you will increase its amplitude. 
If your pulls on the string are well- 
timed they will help the pendulum 
to swing more and more vigorously, 
but if they are ill-timed and occur 
when the pendulum is going away 
you will reduce the length of its 
path and its kinetic energy. And if 
—and this is important—the interval 
between the pulls is a little longer or 
shorter than the time the pendulum 
takes over its swing, the plucks 
will gradually change from being 
in sympathy with the movement to 
being in opposition to it and ulti- 
mately back again to being in phase 
once more. 

“ That simile is quite an accurate 
one. The sun, moon and earth 
exert their greatest, combined attrac- 
tion at intervals which do not quite 
coincide with the period of the 
ocean’s mass, so that they very 
gradually build up these moonwaves 
to a maximum and then, acting in 
opposition to them, slowly reduce 


them to a minimum. Do I make 
myself clear ? ” 

“T understand all that,” said 
John Martin, “ but it’s a bit remote 
and abstruse. Where do you and I 
and birds and Bear Island come into 
a 

“ As straws showing the direction 
of the wind. We want information. 
We have established the existence of 
these moonwaves and we have some 
idea of their influence, but we do not 
know nearly enough about the extent 
of that influence nor about the time- 
factor. The interval between the 
times of least and greatest influence 
is something to be measured in 
centuries. As a guess, I would say 
ten. Our Historical Section has 
deduced that they were last at a peak 
in A.D. 1400 or 1500, and our meteoro- 
logical researches have shown a 
direct connection between the time 
of maximum violence and the time 
of most severe climatic conditions. 
Probably A.D. 1453 was the coldest 
year that Europe has known since 
the last Ice Age. The nadir of moon- 
wave influence will be accompanied 
by mild weather, sub - tropical 
climates and reduced glaciation, and 
will, we think, occur in about A.D. 
2400. So we are now midway 
between climatic extremes.” 

He paused for a moment. “I 
could give you all manner of proofs 
of this but I want to keep it simple. 
What we think will happen is that 
the pack-ice will retreat several 
hundred miles, and that for a variety 
of reasons the level of the sea will rise 
as the climate grows milder. I 
wonder if you realise how much the 
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outline of England would alter if the 
sea-level were to rise no more than 
twenty feet. The coast would take 
some very odd shapes in places and 
about ten million acres would dis- 
appear under the waves. The Dutch 
would have a bad time, poor folk, 
and all maritime nations would 
suffer to some degree. Of course, we 
are not visualising anything so 
drastic as the melting of the ice 
right up to the Poles, though we 
think that were that to happen the 
sea-level world-wide would rise about 
eighty feet. We are thinking in 
terms of about a twenty-foot rise. 
It doesn’t sound much spread over 
five centuries. It’s only half an inch 
a year, but it could let us as a nation 
in for the devil of a lot of expense. 
It would affect harbours, shore 
installations, flood measures, defence 
works, agricultural areas and a mass 
of other things. It would even have 
an effect on global strategy. Why, 
the sea-passage to Asia round the 
north of Europe would become a 
normal, scheduled run instead of a 
periodical feat by special ice-breakers, 
and I’m told that the rival to the 
Suez Canal which has been surveyed 
from the Israelite coast to Akaba 
would be quite easy to construct if 
the Mediterranean were to rise 
perceptibly.” 

He paused and smiled at Martin. 

“ One could go on for hours,” he 
said, “ but the hub of the whole thing 
is—when and how much? There’s 
no quick answer, but we are amassing 
bits of information which are giving 
us the first inch or so of a graph that 
will eventually be a couple of feet 


long. I don’t need to tell you that if 
one prolongs a short trend some 
twenty-five times its length one will 
introduce some drastic errors. But 
it is something to begin with and it 
will get increasingly accurate as we 
learn more.” 

“ T don’t question anything you’ve 
said,” answered Martin, “but I 
would like to hear some factual 
proofs of it all. Is that a fair 
request ?” 

“ Perfectly fair,” said the other, 
“ but not very easy to grant. Let me 
narrow it down a little. For proof of 
the existence of moonwaves you had 
best read Pettersson’s paper. You'll 
find it rather dogmatic but it’s 
convincing, nevertheless. And bear- 
ing on it is a fact noted by those two 
Frenchmen who went down in a 
chamber to a depth of two and a half 
miles off Dakar. They reported that 
at that depth they felt movements of 
currents where least expected. When 
questioned about it they agreed that 
it might have been oscillations rather 
than lateral displacements. The 
moonwaves exist all right.” 

“Pll take your word for it” said 
Martin, “‘ but how can you tell that 
they are having the effect on weather 
and temperatures and sea levels that 
you say they are ?” 

Dr Palmer thought for a moment. 

“* Tl give you random incidents in 
all manner of fields,” he said. “ Why 
have three out of four of the highest 
peaks in the world fallen to mountain- 
eers in the last three years, though 
besieged for the last quarter of a 
century ? Partly because of better 
oxygen apparatus and other equip- 
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ment and also partly because of 
greater accumulated knowledge about 
each peak. But the main reason is 
that the weather has been kinder. 
Everest and Kanchenjunga and Ma- 
kalu are impossible in bad weather, 
but all the successful parties reported 
that conditions were good. It is 
getting milder everywhere. The 
tree-line in Scandinavia is yearly 
moving northwards; the snouts of 
glaciers are retreating annually. The 
cod fishery at Angmagssalik at the 
beginning of the century was a five 
hundred ton annual catch. Today, 
it is fifteen thousand tons, and the 
increase is not due to improved 
methods so much as to a northward 
movement of the fish as the water 
temperature rises. In the last twenty 
years the Southern Barnacle has 
changed a precarious footing on our 
south coast into a heavy colonisation 
as far up as Western Scotland, and, 
even more remarkable, an Australian 
Acorn Barnacle, which was carried 
by some ship to England where it 
established itself in Chichester 
harbour, has now spread to Norfolk 
on the east coast and to the Clyde on 
the west. Everything’s moving north 
as the weather becomes less severe. 
That’s why the Scottish Basking 
Shark fishery has only come into 
being since the War.” 

He took a cigarette from his case. 

“What will interest you more is 
how the ornithological centre of 
gravity is moving to higher latitudes. 
The Turtle Dove and the Nightin- 
gale are two very clear instances, and 
there are many others not so easily 
checked because they have less 





obvious calls. The Velvet Scoter 
has, since 1920, established itself 
in Greenland and, simultaneously, 
colder-loving birds such as the Grey 
Plover and the Pectoral Sandpiper 
have left Greenland for more 
northern grounds. And this is 
where we would be grateful if you 
would come in. We cannot afford to 
send out observers world-wide to ply 
us with facts ; we have to get such as 
you, of your kindness, to undertake 
helpful research on lines we wish 
investigated. This northward move- 
ment of birds is not a very important 
matter, but we would welcome your 
observations about certain species on 
Bear Island, because we have no 
reports from there since the last 
party visited it in 1938.” 

“ All right,” said John, “ I like it. 
It’s a job and I'll do it gladly. Are 
you interested in any particular birds 
or do I just keep a log of how many 
of each I see daily ? ” 

His mind had reverted to the 
story of the finding of the whales. 

“T’ve thought about that. What 
we want is a census of shore-birds 
which are unaffected by the nature of 
the hinterland and which will spread 
north as they wish without being 
dependent on land food. And they 
ought to be conspicuous ones. I 
don’t doubt your ability as an 
observer, but you'll agree that a 
count of Magpies would be a great 
deal easier than, say, one of Twites. 
So I think we will ask you to concen- 
trate on two sorts—Eider and Shel- 
duck. Neither was seen on Bear 
Island pre-War. They may not have 
colonised it yet, but I think that they 
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should have reached it by now, and 
an accurate report of their numbers— 
or their absence—would give us a 
start. And with it would go the 
ringing of any young ones found. 
It’s a long shot, but it would be most 
helpful to find that a bird hatched 
on Bear Island one year was breeding 
on Spitzbergen two years later. It 
would give us an idea of the rate of 
movement north.” 

He talked on for another half-hour. 
Once he produced an atlas to illus- 
trate an answer and occasionally he 
consulted notes, but most of the time 
he spoke with a quiet authority that 
was most convincing. Martin did 
not spare him questions, for he kept 
coming back to an indefinable sus- 
picion of the moonwave theory. It 
ran contrary to his instinct as a sea- 
man. 


In the weeks that followed, John 
Martin found increasingly that the 
names of Dr Palmer and the Climatic 
Research Department carried weight, 
and even if they were not able to 
help him much with grants towards 


expenses they had considerable 
influence in other directions. 

He was in the C.R.D. office one 
day, talking about the work ahead. 
He had come to ask certain questions 
and, having been answered, got up to 
go, when he was stopped. 

“Tve been thinking,” said Dr 
Palmer, “that we are doing very 
little to repay all the effort you are 
going to expend on our problems. I 


“* However,” he thought, “ all ’'m 
going to do is to produce facts about 
two sorts of birds, and if they want to 
fit them in to something that I do 
not entirely accept, that’s their 
lookout.” 

Presently, Dr Palmer glanced at 
his watch. 

“T think you’ve had enough for 
one morning,” he said, “and I’ve 
got an appointment at 2 P.M. Will 
you lunch with me ? Good!” 

He rose. 

“ And may I end by again remind- 
ing you of the Security aspect of all 
we have been discussing ? It is not 
very obvious, but there is rather more 
to it than I’ve told you, and we are 
not eager for the world in general to 
know all that we are thinking.” 

He opened the outer door and they 
walked together to the lift. 


believe that we could help you with 
introductions to influential people. 
How far have you got with your 
planning ? ” 

Martin thought for a moment. 
The Navy teaches its sons to be 
pertinent and laconic. 

“T’m going by myself,” he said. 
“There aren’t many people whose 
company I could stand for long 
without regretting their presence 
sooner or later. I’m not doing any- 
thing risky like rock-climbing or 
exploring, so there’s no need to have 
a party and I’m budgeting for myself 
only.” 

He dug in his brief-case. 
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‘* Here’s the best map I can find of 
Bear Island. I want to camp near the 
cliffs for the bird-life there ” (he had 
decided to tell no one of the Great 
Auk quest), “‘ near a tarn for the char 
on which I shall mainly feed, and 
near good areas for Eider and Shel- 
duck. The last are unknown, of 
course, so I must wait until I’ve had 
a look round before I go firm on a 
site for my camp. I gather the normal 
landing-place is here,” and he put a 
finger on Tunheim on the N.E. 
coast. ‘“‘ I'll start off there, do a 
recce of the island and then move my 
stuff on. I rather fancy this tarn 
here,” and he pointed to one named 
Ellasjéen. “ I’ve done nothing about 
fixing how I’m to get to Bear Island, 
but that won’t be hard.” 

“1 think I may be able to help 
over that,” said Dr Palmer, “ but go 
on. My rather precise type of work 


makes me enjoy the light-hearted and 
happy-go-lucky plans of youth,” and 
he looked at Martin with such a 
twinkle that the words were robbed 
of insult. 


Martin grinned back. 

“Come and see how they work 
out,” he said, “but I wouldn’t 
advise it. I’m going to live rough 
and enjoy it. An inflatable tent, a 
sleeping-bag, an air mattress, pemmi- 
can sufficient for thirty days, a 
folding boat, a ciné and a camera, and 
a few books and oddments—that’ll 
be all. I plan to be there for two 
months, and if I can’t rustle up char 
or Arctic Trout or birds’ eggs 
sufficient for thirty days more Ill 
deserve to go hungry.” 

The other looked at the map. 


C2 
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“Have you worked out your 
loads ?” he asked. “ This tarn is 
ten miles from where you land. Are 
you going to man-pack your belong- 
ings there? However much you 
simplify life you will still have a 
couple of hundred pounds or more 
to move across trackless country, 
and that will take up quite a bit 
of time.” 

“Here comes your chance to 
laugh,” said John Martin. “Td 
thought of that. Expeditions nowa- 
days use cars, tractors, porters, 
sledges, aeroplanes, mules, camels, 
yaks, dogs and I don’t know what 
else to shift their belongings. But 
none of these are suitable for one 
person. I got the idea a month ago 
when I had a day with the Devon 
and Somerset and found myself 
jumping a gap in a fence that had 
been blocked with an old, up-ended 
wheelbarrow. But it won’t be the 
gardener’s sort. I’ve had a very light 
one made up out of aluminium sheet 
with its wheel-base mounted under 
the centre of gravity and fitted with 
a very large, low-pressure, rubber 
tyre. I’ve been trying it out (after 
dark, I will admit) over various sorts 
of country and it’s all right. With a 
sling over my shoulders from its 
handles, I’ve done ten miles in seven 
hours over fairly rough ground, with 
forty pounds on my back and a 
hundred in the barrow. It’s not 
much good up hills, but I shall be 
travelling on the flat to get to 
Ellasjéen.” 

“ I think,” said Dr Palmer gravely, 
“that it would be better to put the 
whole load on to your back. You 
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would then be unable to move and so 
could reasonably make your start- 
point your final base. My only 
regret is that there will be no one to 
film the expedition on the line of 
march, because you are clearly 
promoting an original venture in 
Arctic transportation. But leaving 
your Chinese methods of locomotion 
there are two or three gaps in your 
plans where we might perhaps help. 
Firstly, would you like us to fix up 
your passage to Bear Island? I ask 
because I think I could get you on to 
a small ship that takes mail and light 
cargoes to Spitzbergen. They could 
off-load you on the way there and 
pick you up again on their return trip. 
Shall I see what can be done ?” 

“ I wish you would,” John Martin 
replied. “I'd be very grateful for 
any help. But please remember 


that I want a couple of months 


there.” 
Dr Palmer made a note on his pad. 
“Would you also like a digest of 


all that is known about the two birds 


you’re going to study ? There’s a lot 
more to be had than ever appears in 
bird-books. You might as well go 
equipped with all the information 
available about them.” 

“Thank you,” replied the other. 
“That sounds good sense. What 
else ?” 

“What about communications ? 
Have you considered taking a light- 
weight wireless receiver? You 
could receive messages from the ship 
if her return was delayed, and you 
could listen to the outside world 
when you are storm-bound.” 

“No,” said Martin emphatically. 


“T don’t want one. It would be 
unnecessary weight and I should 
probably break the thing. And it 
might be an embarrassment if it 
caused people to think I was behaving 
oddly in toting a wireless along. 
After all, I shall be in someone else’s 
land and all foreigners are a bit 
suspect these days.” 

“No wireless then. But there are 
some paper formalities to clear before 
you can land on Bear Island. We 
can sponsor you to the Norwegian 
authorities and get you the necessary 
permit. Without it you will be 
refused permission to land, even 
though there are probably not more 
than five people on the whole island. 
And we can arrange that your 
cameras and glasses get a swift 
passage through all the Customs. 
Let me know if you are taking 
morphia or rum or any firearms. 
Pll see that the right people are 
warned.” 

John thanked him again. It never 
occurred to him at the time to 
wonder why an ornithological expert 
should be so well-versed in inter- 
national travel arrangements. 

He found that Dr Palmer was as 
good as his word. He called at his 
office a fortnight later and was given 
a wad of papers. 

“Pve fixed your passage,’ Dr 
Palmer said. ‘“ Make your own way 
to Tromsé. Any shipping-agent will 
arrange that for you, but be there by 
June 15th. [ve got you a cabin on 
that vessel I spoke of. She’s the 
Lyngen, and she will leave on June 
17th. You'll be put ashore at 
Tunheim Bay thirty-six hours later, 
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and she'll pick you up on her way 
south about August 6th. That gives 
you seven weeks.” 

John Martin thought aloud. 

“It’s May 2nd now. I’ve got 
most of my kit together except for the 
pemmican, but Pll collect that just 
before I go. I’m getting some 
instruction in bird-ringing, but that’s 
nothing. Yes, I can be at Tromsé 
by June 15th. That'll do fine. Ill 
leave England in early June, which 
will give me time to travel leisurely.”’ 

He rose and began to thank the 
other. 

“Don’t forget,” said Dr Palmer, 
“to make notes nightly of what 


Having a simple mind and having 


therefore made simple arrangements 
John Martin met no great difficulties. 
He crossed from Newcastle to 
Bergen, dallied a day there and then 
boarded a small coasting steamer for 
Tromsé. His fellow-passengers were 
a polyglot crowd but friendly, and he 
was at ease with them. They changed 
frequently ; for many were bound for 
obscure villages on the Norwegian 
coast or on the Lofoten Islands, and 
two or three times a day the ship 
would lay herself gently alongside a 
little, wooden wharf not half her 
length, built precariously out from 
the shore, while the local inhabitants 
streamed down in a body to welcome 
arrivals or to wave away departing 
friends. 

‘And a lucky thing the Old 
Man is such a good shot with a 


you’ve seen and done. It’s never 
safe to rely on your memory. And 
while we want everything that you 
can give us about the Eider and 
Shelduck, give us facts about any 
other birds that interest you. I look 
forward to hearing your account. 
Let me know as soon as you’re back ; 
the best of luck and look after 
yourself.” 

He shook hands and showed Martin 
out. 

** A nice old bird,” said Martin to 
himself as he approached the hubbub 
of Trafalgar Square. “ Treats me 
like a favourite son. I wonder if he’s 
got any of his own.” 


ship,’ thought Martin; ‘ one buffet 
and most of these jetties would 
collapse.’ 

His rank did not pass unnoticed, 
and he was early invited up to the 
bridge by the captain, a man no 
older than himself. There was a 
lack of formality there that was very 
pleasant, and he had the run of the 
ship once he and the captain had 
found that they had both taken part 
in the hunting to the death of the 
Bismarck. The captain had served 
in destroyers and his English was 
even better than that of the average 
Norwegian. He had no ambitions 
except to do his chosen work as well 
and for as long as possible, and 
Martin warmed to his simple 
philosophy. ‘Here,’ he said to 
himself, ‘if ever I saw one, is a 
happy man.’ 
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He was leaning over the rails 
with the captain at one tiny port 
when he saw another one. A young 
bosun-cum-purser was taking the 
fare money at the head of the gang- 
way from the oncoming passengers, 
but the flow became checked by an 
old man who was asking to be 
allowed on board without payment. 
The captain leaned farther over and 
shouted something down to the deck, 
and as the bosun stood back in some 
surprise the old man looked up with 
a gleam of white teeth and called out 
what was obviously both a greeting 
and a thanks. Martin looked at him 
closely. He carried a small canvas 
bag and had slung over one shoulder 
a battered, black case. His clothes 
were old but he held himself with an 
air of self-respect, and Martin was 
intrigued. 

“* Who’s that ? ” he asked. 

The captain answered indirectly. 

“* My bosun is young and does not 
know him,” he said. “‘ He is meeting 
for the first time. He will pay his 
fare before he leaves. You watch 
him.” 

When the ship was clear of the 
jetty the old man made his way 
forward, opened the black case and 
took out a piano-accordion. He 
began to play, and as he did so the 
passengers gathered thickly and yet 
more thickly round him. He played 
as Martin had never heard the banal 
instrument played, with complete 
ease and utter mastery. The tunes 
were unknown to him but they held 
the passengers fascinated. They 
were gripped, entranced, absorbed, 
so that their ears were deaf to the 


crying of the following gulls and 
the thud of the engines, and all 
they could think of was the wonder 
of the flawless music poured effort- 
lessly out of the metal and leather 
contraption. 

“And not a catchy tune or 
a drinking-chorus among them,’ 
thought Martin, fascinated also. 
‘Who is he?’ 

The old man stopped—too soon 
for his audience. He did not even 
offer his cap. Money rained on the 
deck round him. He said a quiet 
‘Thank you ” twice, and he promised 
to play again before he got off. He 
did not stoop to pick up the money 
until the last passenger had turned 
away, and Martin noticed that he 
pocketed it uncounted. Then he 
made his way aft. 

“He has gone to pay his fare,” 
“Then he will 

His name is 


said the captain. 
come to greet me. 
Peter.” 


Ten minutes later the old man 
appeared. They talked for a moment 
and then the captain spoke in 


English. 


“Peter,” he said, “this is an 
Englishman, Commander Martin. 
He was enjoying your play. I saw 
his face. Will you play to him an 
English music ?” 

To Martin’s surprise the old man 
made no answer. He shook his hand 
and then stared hard at him for a few 
seconds before turning back to the 
captain. 

“I will be proud to play to him,” 
he said gently, “ but first I would 
play for you for your kindness,” 
and Martin caught the prepositional 
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significance of his phrasing. The 
captain was a friend ; he himself was 
not. 

“Ts it to be your favourite ?” 
Peter asked, and the captain nodded. 
The old man took a deep breath and 
then he began Sibelius’s ‘ Finlandia.’ 
Martin thought ‘ That’s for a full 
orchestra. He can’t do it. It must 
sound tame.’ But it did not. 
Played in the open air and at close 
quarters where the personality of the 
player could be felt, it acquired a 
quality of its own. It moved the 
captain deeply, and when Peter came 
to the last refrain a crowd of passen- 
gers below caught it up and sang it 
through to the end. 

“ You should not play it like that,” 
said the elderly steward, appearing 
unbidden on the bridge and carrying 
a tray with a bottle and three glasses 
on it, “‘ you will upset our captain,” 
and Peter gave him a quick smile. 
Then he unslung the instrument and 
sat down. There was no mention 
made of music for the Englishman. 
It occurred to Martin that he had 
never heard of anything so odd 
happening on the bridge of a ship. 
No one worrying where the ship was 
heading, drinks with an old musician 
—he cast a glance to either side. 
The high coast was slipping by half 
a mile away and he turned back 
reassured. 

The captain and Peter were talking 
together in their own language and 
Martin kept quiet, nursing his glass 
and studying the two faces. It 
struck him that the common 
denominator was a serenity of spirit, 
and, ‘What nice people these 


Norwegians are!’ thought Martin 
suddenly. 

They talked for a few minutes and 
then Peter turned to him. 

“TI will be ashore at the next 
village,” he said. “ I would be glad 
to play for you. Do you love 
music ?” 

Martin boggled over an answer. 

“ T’m afraid I can’t play anything,” 
he said, “ but I’m very fond of it.” 

The old man looked at him for a 
moment. 

“* You are a sailor,” he said, “‘ and 
so you have knowledge of God and 
hope of a quiet home. And you are 
young so you are not too complicated. 
Let us have something that they will 
not sing to,” and he stood up and 
slipped the straps over his shoulders, 
while Martin waited. 

He began to play. It was “Jesu, 
Joy of Man’s Desiring,” and it was 
clearly far more than a tune to the 
player. Its slow perfection was fitted 
to his own character and he invested 
it with an ageless loveliness and a 
delicacy of precision that almost 
hurt. It left Martin confused and 
elated, uncertain when the music 
stopped whether he had been given 
or had lost something of matchless 
beauty. He longed for it to go on 
and yet he dreaded a continuance 
lest it should lose the white magic of 
its appeal. 

The old man closed his instrument 
gently. 

“I have promised to play again 
below,” he said, “I must go. One 
day I will play that as it should be,” 
and Martin got a sudden vision of 
how Death for the old man was no 
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more than a gate into a yet more 
beautiful garden. He realised he 
could not offer him money now, and 
he struggled to say his thanks, but 
the old man cut him short. 

“ ] am glad if I have pleased you,” 
he said. ‘ My music makes me many 
friends. Perhaps I have gained one 


Martin found Tromsé an interest- 
ing place, quite unlike what he had 
pictured the recognised jumping-off 
point for all northern expeditions 
would be. He had two days to kill 
before the Lyngen sailed, and, to his 
surprise, it was not long enough. He 
visited the local museum where he 
studied the display of Arctic birds 
and tried to memorise their seasonal 
changes of plumage, and he wandered 
through the fur shops, successfully 
resisting the impulse to buy a Polar 
Bear skin but succumbing to the 
stronger temptation of a beautiful 
Arctic Fox fur. 

On the advice of his nose he made 
no attempt to visit the whaling 
factory outside the town. Instead, he 
inquired about the chances of fishing 
for something smaller, and nearly bit 
off more than he could chew ; for an 
hour later he was half a mile out in 
the harbour, gingerly balancing a 
cranky, four-plank boat in the 
company of a little Lapp, and hauling 
up big, ten-pound cod on a handline. 
Long after Martin estimated that the 
imaginary Plimsoll line had been 
submerged, the swart little owner 
continued to take fish aboard, and 


today. Good-bye, sir,” and he went 
down the companionway. 

Turning out his light that evening 
Martin thought, ‘ Now I know what 
the old minstrels were like, and 
Peter is the last of the troubadours. 
I shall never again meet a man with 
so much loveliness of mind.’ 


when he reluctantly desisted and 
rowed back with short, jerky strokes, 
Martin sat very still and tried not to 
notice whether the freeboard was 
more or less than two inches. 

It was a relief to go aboard the 
Lyngen that evening. A_ white- 
haired steward greeted him and 
helped to carry his stores. 

“It is good you are Commander 


in British Navy,” he said meditatively 


as he finished the last lift. 
night you must steer the ship.” 

“What on earth for?” asked 
Martin in surprise, and the steward 
grinned. “ It is custom in Tromsé,” 
he said; “ all captains of ships going 
north must leave drunk. You will 
see. Last trip I steered but best you 
do this time”; and when, three 
hours later, Martin viewed the arrival 
of the captain, supported in every 
sense by two friends, he saw good 
reason for the invitation. And so, 
in the clear light of an Arctic summer 
at midnight, Martin took the little 
Lyngen out of harbour and laid off a 
course for Bear Island. 

Thirty hours later he had his first 
sight of it and from then on he hung 
over the side, raking the cliffs and 


“c To- 
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stacks with his glasses until the 
engine-room telegraph rang and 
the anchor went down two hundred 
yards off the tiny meteorological 
station of Tunheim on the north- 
east coast. 

The landing of his stores was 
done in no time. A boat was 
lowered, and one of the crew 
clamped an outboard motor to the 
transom while others handed down 


VII 


It took him four days to transport 
his stores to Ellasjéen. It was only 


eight miles as the Snowy Owl flew, 
but it was mainly over horrible slabs 
of loose shale and the barrow was not 
worth using after the first couple of 
miles. Thereafter, he man-packed 


his stores forward, and since it was 
perpetual daylight he forgot about 
the need for sleep and suddenly found 
he was dog-tired. ‘I must keep a 
careful diary,’ he reflected as he blew 
up his pneumatic mattress, ‘or I'll 
get muddled over dates and miss the 
Lyngen on her way back. What a 
weird place the Arctic is!’ and he 
crawled into his sleeping-bag and 
was asleep in half a minute. 
Ellasjéen was a good choice for a 
base. It was within a quarter of a 
mile of the sea, and it was full of 
char. Martin found that they were 
temperamental about feeding, but he 
caught a few on a flyspoon and with 
the food problem more or less settled 
he turned his attention to birds. The 
lake was no more than a large tarn a 
mile long, but the cold, misty weather 


his packages. Iwo trips were 
sufficient, and an hour later Martin 
waved from the beach as the Lyngen 
gave him a farewell hoot and set her 
course for Spitzbergen. It was the 
last he would see of her for nearly 
two months. 

“* Well,” said Martin aloud to him- 
self, “the journey’s over and I’m 
here. Now we'll see if the Martin 
wheelbarrow works.” 


made visibility bad and he set off one 
evening to walk round it. There 
were two pairs of divers on it and he 
almost trod on one of their nests, but 
he was not particularly interested in 
them for the moment. He was bent 
on a quick scan for Eider and Shel- 
duck, followed by a reconnaissance of 
the seacliffs for the Great Auk colony. 
Once he had the lie of the land clear 
in his head he could work out a plan, 
shift his base if necessary, and 
generally get a grip on the situation. 
Three hours later he was back in his 
tent, writing up his notes. 

* Not at all bad,’ he said to him- 
self, ‘two pairs of Red-Throated 
Divers, one Falcon (perhaps a Gyr), 
three Ptarmigan, no Shelduck but 
thirty-two pairs of Eider. I shall 
take some time finding all their nests. 
Dr Palmer will be pleased about them 
having worked as far north as this. 
I suppose I really ought to search 
the other tarns for Shelduck in case 
there are some there, but I think the 
next thing is to hunt the cliffs for my 
Great Auks.’ 
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He did so the next day and when he 
got back twelve hours later he was 
very weary. But he had a feeling of 
satisfaction ; for he had covered ten 
or twelve miles of coastline, and he 
now had a good idea of where the 
stacks were and at what point the 
cliffs were precipitous enough to 
warrant a close search for sea-birds 
on ledges. He continued his coast 
walks, and by the time another week 
had elapsed he had formed a clear 
picture of what he had to do. In 
brief, it was to search the west coast 
and a little of the south-eastern one 
for the problematical. colony of 
Great Auks, and to ring the young 
Eider on Ellasjéen. If time permitted 
he intended to scan the many tiny 
tarns in the northern half of the island 
for Shelduck. His base was well- 
placed and he decided not to move it. 

The next five weeks passed quickly, 
mainly because an undeclared en- 
grossment developed so favourably 
that it absorbed a great deal of his 
waking time. The weather was 
unpleasant with much mist and 
occasional sleet, and the temperature 
was little above freezing-point, but 
Martin found it easily bearable 
because he was doing something that 
he enjoyed. The only difficulty lay 
in the lack of time. The more he 
prowled the coast the more he came 
to appreciate what a huge area he 
had to search; for he had not realised 


that the southern half of Bear Island 
had the largest fowling-cliffs in the 
northern hemisphere. But he con- 
soled himself by reflecting that his 
wartime Norwegian friend had 
happened on the Great Auks and 
that they must therefore be fairly 
obvious from some easily reached 
viewpoint. His days fell into a regu- 
lar routine of exploring, fishing and 
sleeping. The constant light forced 
him to do everything by the clock 
hour, and even then he suspected 
that he had mislaid a day through not 
noticing that he had missed a night’s 
sleep at the start. However, the easy 
remedy was to be a couple of days 
early at Tunheim for the Lyngen’s 
return, and meanwhile there was 
plenty to do. 

But a week before the date of 
leaving, misfortune struck at him. 
He was climbing the hill behind his 
camp, trudging up through the 
plates of shale to where they faded 
out into a line of rock, and as he 
reached the solid ground he put 
both hands over a large boulder to 
pull himself up. To his horror it 
broke away and quite slowly started 
to topple. He tried to get clear but 
the loose shale gave him no footing 
from which to spring sideways, and 
with increasing momentum the rock 
turned over and fell squarely on his 
right foot, before rolling on down the 
screes. 


VIII 


Afterwards, Martin could never 
remember how he got back. He 
heard someone screaming with pain 


and realised slowly that it was 
himself. His foot was an agony that 
sent white-hot needles through his 
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leg, and every thought became 
subordinated to the wish to lie still 
and wait for the nausea to pass. But 
at some point he must have realised 
that his foot was crushed and 
swelling ; for he had pulled out his 
knife, cut the back seam of his boot 
and eased it off. Already his foot was 
badly swollen and it was obvious that 
its arch was misshapen and that there 
were broken bones. His boot seemed 
to have saved him from any com- 
pound fractures but the damage was 
bad enough in all truth. With a 
vague idea of supporting his foot 
Martin wrapped his pullover round 
it and bound it on with a bootlace. 
Then he set out to crawl back to his 
tent. 

To this day he has no idea of how 
long it took him, and he may have 
fainted on the way. But finally he 
got to the tent and collapsed inside it. 
He had no morphia but he took a 
very large dose of aspirin and felt 
none the better for it. He brewed 
himself a hot drink and lay down 
and, as the mists of pain receded 
slightly, set himself to review the 
situation. 

It took him half a day to evaluate 
it, and when he had done so he dis- 
liked the answer. He was immobile 
with a badly crushed foot; he was 
low in food and would find the 
catching of char a difficult business ; 
he had no hope of crawling back to 
Tunheim for some while; he had no 
means of communication with any- 
one, and the Lyngen was due in five 
or six days’ time. There was no 
reason to hope that she would wait 
for him. The very best that could 
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happen would be that she would 
tell the staff of the meteorological 
station of his absence, and that they 
would send outa search-party for him. 
He could see no other possible form 
of rescue, and he realised slowly that 
he was in a jam. He reviewed the 
food situation. He had five days’ 
pemmican, or ten days at half-rations, 
plus a bonus of time for every char 
he could catch. And he was not 
prepared to put much reliance on the 
latter, since he could not put foot to 
ground and would have to cast from 
a sitting position after crawling 
slowly to the tarn’s edge. 

‘Well, he said to himself, ‘ it’s 
time to pull out some stops and snap 
into action. I’m damned if I'll 
starve to death because I’ve got a bad 
foot. The object of the next few 
weeks’ existence will be to keep 
alive until I am mobile enough to hop 
to Tunheim.’ 

For three days he lay up in the 
hope that the swelling would reduce 
and allow him to put his foot to the 
ground. He broke up his pemmican 
box and tried to make a stirrup which 
could be tied round his leg and which 
would give him a contact with the 
ground while keeping his foot clear 
of it, but it was too fragile to last long 
and when it smashed he had nothing 
with which to replace it. 

The lying-up was not a success 
because he got too hungry, and on 
the fourth day he crawled down to 
the tarn with his rod. It was not a 
pleasant journey but the action was 
good for his morale. Unfortunately 
he caught nothing, and the crawl 
back to his tent took twice as long as 
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the outward trip, for his foot was 
causing him severe pain. He slept 
little that night, and when a storm 
blew up and he found that the weather 
had turned to a hissing sleet, he lay 
up again. 

He was beginning to feel weaker 
by now; for half-rations were in- 
sufficient and the thought that the 
Lyngen would be calling in to pick 
him up that very day was depressing. 
But he resolutely set himself to do 
what work he could and he over- 
hauled and expanded his notes. 

The next morning he tried again 
for char, driven by the sight of the 
two slabs of pemmican that repre- 
sented all his food resources. He 
was feeling so desperate that he 
managed to fish from a standing 
position by resting his knee on a 
convenient boulder, and he forgot the 
pain when his flyspoon was taken by 
a fish. He played it more gently and 
carefully than he ever remembered 
treating any fish, and perhaps the 
longer time taken was his undoing, 
because the line suddenly went 
slack and he found that the hold had 
given. The disappointment was 
numbing and he had much ado to 


They had ten days to wait before 
the Fishery Research vessel was due 
to call back at Tunheim, and Martin 
found them among the pleasantest of 
his life. He said so to Dr Palmer as 
he lay in bed at the meteorological 
base, warm, well-fed and in fair 
comfort. 





prevent an outburst of hysterical 
temper. He fought to get himself 
under control and then continued 
fishing for another hour. But his 
luck was out, and by the time he had 
crawled back to his tent he was weak, 
tired, in pain and in very low 
spirits. 

The weather closed in again that 
night, and rather than use up energy 
and get soaked into the bargain he 
remained in his sleeping-bag as much 
as he could for two more days. On 
the third morning he ate the last of 
his pemmican, lit a pipe and prepared 
himself for what might well be the 
last day’s fishing of his life. If he 
caught nothing he would probably 
be too weak to try again, and the 
most he could manage would be to 
get back to his tent. 

He lay in his bag for a few minutes 
longer, summoning up energy to 
make the effort of getting out. And 
then, even as he raised himself up, he 
heard the crunch of feet outside and 
a face looked in through the opening. 

“’m glad you’re here,” said the 
voice of Dr Palmer. “I was afraid 
that we might have to search the 
whole island for you.” 


“* People give all sorts of incidents 
as the best experience of their life,” 
he remarked, “ but though it may not 
be the highest form I’m sure that the 
cessation of strain is the most vivid. 
I’ve heard my brother say that the 
moment when your battalion is 
relieved in the line and you can 
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cease screwing up your courage and 
preparing half-plans in your head 
against all contingencies is the most 
wonderful and joyous sensation he 
has ever met. I’ve a little of that 
feeling now,” and he grinned at the 
other as he sat sorting through 
Martin’s belongings and making a 
heap of useless things to be destroyed. 

“I was quite relieved myself to 
find you reasonably alive,” replied 
the other. 

“A nicely timed visit!” said 
Martin. “But you never told me 
what brought you here so oppor- 
tunely ?” 

Dr Palmer did not reply at once. 
He inspected some heavy socks 
critically, dumped them on the pile 
and then faced Martin. 

“When your foot’s recovered 
would you like a job with us ? There’s 
no need to reply quickly, but what I 
have in mind is this. We are a 
rather musty organisation, better at 
working on files than in the field, 
and I’ve been thinking for some 
while that we need a younger and 
more vigorous man who is prepared 
to check our theories by practical 
investigation in Patagonia or Papua 
or Poland. You’d not be abroad all 
the time and when you weren’t 
there’d be plenty of work in London. 
But you’d be the intermediary 
between the field naturalist and the 
theorist. Think it over and give me 
an answer in a few weeks’ time.” 

“ There’s no need to wait as long 
as that. I'll take the job gladly. It’s 
exactly what I’ve always wanted and 
my acceptance is as genuine as your 


offer. Is that a do?” 


Dr Palmer smiled. “ I'll take your 
acceptance,” he said, “ and we’ll tie 
up the details of salary and so on in 
London. But since you are one of 
our department now, Ill answer 
your question about what brought 
me here.” 

He picked up a torn pullover and 
dropped it on the heap. 

“ Did it never strike you,” he said, 
“that we had an oddly precise 
knowledge about ships to Bear 
Island? No? Well, your trip came 
to my knowledge just as I had 
concluded arrangements to go to 
Spitzbergen, though the purpose of 
my trip was rather too delicate to tell 
anyone who hed no direct need to 
know. But it ‘would interest you. 
It was a trip after your own heart. 
Do you know anything about 
radiation ? ” 

“ If you mean the atomic brand,” 
said Martin, “ no more than to keep 
clear of it.” 

“Tt’s not as bad as it’s always 
painted,” said the older man, 
“ There are places in Sweden where 
the population are born, live and die 
in definitely radio-active areas, and it 
does them no apparent harm. One 
reads how radiation can have a 
genetic effect on succeeding genera- 
tions, and it’s perfectly true if the 
strength is more than a certain 
amount. But, just as strychnine in 
controlled doses can do great good, 
so radio-activity is not necessarily 
harmful and can, under certain 
conditions, be actually beneficial.” 

He sat down and lit a cigarette. 

“ They’ve been doing some experi- 
ments in America,” he said, “‘ on the 
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effect of radiation on flies. They 
chose them because they breed so 
fast and so you can quickly ascertain 
the effect on a species after a large 
number of generations have been 
exposed to it. And they found that 
fruit flies, bred under such condi- 
tions of mild radio-activity, suffered 
a few minor changes, such as the 
colour of their eyes, but also de- 
veloped into stronger, hardier stock. 
They also found that certain strains 
of corn became resistant to disease. 
We picked on this fact and wondered 
whether the presence of uranium ores 
could be foretold by the presence of 
unusually husky specimens of some 
living thing. And, to cut a long 
story short, we settled on the Arctic 
Tern. It’s a bird with a breed- 
ing range as far up as the northern 
half of Scandinavia. Then there’s a 
big gap of a thousand miles before 
we come to one colony at Magdalena 
Bay in Spitzbergen. And, while the 
ordinary Arctic Tern migrates to 
French Africa—mainly the Dakar 
area—these ones from Spitzbergen 
do a much longer autumn migration 
as far south as the Cape of Good 
Hope. If ever there was an unusually 
hardy or robust colony it’s those 
Spitzbergen terns. So we wondered 
if they came from a uranium ore 
area. 

“TI don’t suppose you know,” he 
went on, “ that there is quite a lot of 
mineral wealth in Spitzbergen, and 
coal mines there are leased to 
companies from Scotland, Russia 
and other nations. It might be a 
little obvious to wander about there, 
over-geologising, and if there were 


radio-active ore-fields we would 
rather be the only ones to know of 
it. 

“So Ive just been there with a 
Geiger counter. I hid from you the 
fact that the Lyngen made several 
trips each season. You went up on 
her first one and were booked to 
come back on her third return trip. 
I went up on her second trip, looked 
at the Arctic Tern colony and came 
back to Tromsé. There I went down 
with ’flu and pleurisy (which is one 
reason why I think we want a 
younger man for the field research 
work), and by the time I’d recovered 
and had a rest and a holiday, the 
Lyngen was due in again. I went 
down to meet you on her arrival and 
was perturbed to hear that when she 
put in to pick you up there was no 
sign of you. By good luck, there was 
a Fishery Research boat just leaving 
and I got a passage on her to here, 
co-opted that pair from the meteoro- 
logical station, heard that you had 
gone S.W. and followed along in the 
hope that a big sheet of water like 
Ellasjé6en would be your choice for a 
base. Finding your abandoned 
barrow cheered us, and my only fear 
when I saw your tent was that you 
might not be in it.” 

“ And was the Arctic Tern colony 
on radio-active ground?” asked 
Martin eagerly. 

Dr Palmer looked rueful. “I 
don’t know,” he said. “ When I 
got ashore I found my Geiger was 
not working. Something went 
wrong with it between London and 
Spitzbergen. But you can do the 
trip for us next year.” 
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He stubbed out his cigarette, 
stood up and shook out the contents 
of Martin’s rucksack. There was a 
clang and a tinkle as a vacuum flask 
fell to the floor and rolled away, 
palpably broken. 

“* Sorry about that,” he said, “ I’m 
afraid I’ve smashed it,” and he 
picked it up and put it on the discard 
heap. 

“Good heavens!” cried Martin, 
“ Pd clean forgotten all about that. 


It had started in England when 
Martin was studying the notes on all 
that was known about Eider and 


Shelduck. “You offered me a 
summary on the two species,” he 
said, “and naturally I read them 
pretty thoroughly. There was one 
thing that I could not understand so 
I devilled deeper. The remark that 
puzzled me was to the effect that, 
though at Morbihan in France the 
Common Scoter is the third host to a 
certain kind of trematode, elsewhere 
it is replaced by the Eider. It 
didn’t seem very interesting, but I 
dug around and finally emerged with 
the fact that this particular trematode 
was the one producing the cyst which 
formed the basis for the freshwater 
pearl. You probably know all this,” 
Dr Palmer shook his head, “ but it 
was news to me. Apparently, this 
tiny parasite requires three separate 
and different hosts to allow it to 
complete its life cycle. It first 
lodges in the Common Cockle where 
it changes its form and emerges 
seeking its second host. This is the 
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Before you throw away my credit 
balance for this trip have a look 
inside.” 

Dr Palmer unscrewed the top of 
the flask, removed the cork and 
peered in. Then he gently tipped 
the flask and a little cascade of objects 
like peas ran on to his hand. He 
looked at them in amazement before 
turning to Martin. 

“And just where did you get 
these pearls ?” he asked. 





freshwater mussel, and there it 
buries itself in the tissues and turns 
into a cyst, rather on the lines, I 
imagine, of a caterpillar becoming a 
chrysalis. Along then comes the 
third host, a duck. If it eats a 
mussel containing a cyst it gives the 
trematode the opportunity to develop 
into its final form of a liver-fluke 
which can then reproduce itself, in 
which case the next generation is 
passed out of the bird and the cycle 
starts again. Whether it goes on 
depends if the duck is near colonies 
of the first host. 

*“ But here’s the vital point. If 
the mussel with the cyst is not eaten 
by a duck the parasite can develop 
no further and therefore dies, and the 
mussel envelops it in a nacreous 
deposit, turning it into a pearl.” 

He looked almost shyly at Dr 
Palmer. 

“| didn’t mention it,” he said, 
“ because I thought the odds were 
that I was making a fool of myself. 
But it occurred to me that the tarns 
of Bear Island would be completely 
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free from pollution, and that if there 
were freshwater mussels in them and 
if the Eider had established them- 
selves, there might be pearls about. 


It was a complete bird at a venture: 


or bow at a vulture or whatever the 
expression is. 

“ Before I left England I looked 
up all the facts I could find about 
freshwater pearls, even going specially 
to Stirling to talk to a jeweller there 
who deals in them. Did you know 
that the pearls of Britain are 
mentioned by Tacitus and Pliny ? 
Or that Mary, Queen of Scots, had a 
necklace of fifty-two graduated 
Scottish pearls? There is a very 
large one in the Scottish Crown 
Jewels in Edinburgh, and an even 
larger one was found in the Conway 
and presented by Sir Richard Wynne 
for inclusion in the Royal Crown of 
England. But since 1865 the size of 
the pearls and the area of their 
distribution have both been gradually 
diminishing. No one seems to know 
why, but my guess is the increasing 
pollution of streams and rivers. 


They sat on the verandah, looking 
down in the clear, evening light on to 
the Devonshire estuary below. 

“* Have some more coffee, darling,” 
said his mother, “and now tell us 
what your plans are. We would love 
to have you here indefinitely but I’m 
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game 
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“ Anyway, I thought it would be 
rather amusing to keep my eyes open, 
and when I saw Eider on Ellasjéen I 
looked for mussel beds—and found 
them. I’d opened no more than a 
dozen shells before I found my first 
pearl, so I went on. It was infernally 
cold wading, and as they are not very 
common it took a lot of days to 
collect these. But what there are 
seem to be enormous, as if the 
mussel of these cold, clean waters 
had abundant energy to devote to 
coating the trematode cyst.” 

He reached out his hand for the 
vacuum flask and picked out a 
couple of pearls the size of large peas, 
flawlessly round and dusted with 
pink. 

“What do you think those are 
worth as a pair of ear-rings?” he 
asked. “I think they'll buy me a 
three-quarter bred hunter at least. 
And the rest are good, too. I don’t 
think I'd take £1,000 for that flask 
with its contents, so let there be no 
putting of it on the rubbish pile,” 
and he smiled at Dr Palmer. 


XI 


sure you’ve got other ideas. What 
are you going to do once your foot 
has mended ? ” 

John Martin took the cup and 
grinned at his parents. 

““ ’m going to look for the Great 
Auk,” he said. 
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THE high hopes of the summer for 
a better relationship between East 
and West were not realised by the 
meeting of Foreign Ministers at 
Geneva. The months seemed to 
roll back and we to be returning to 
that depressing pattern of proposal, 
counter-proposal and deadlock which 
has marked and marred almost every 
Conference since 1945. Finally came 
the news of the ending, in an official 
communiqué which made no attempt 
to obscure the fact of failure. 

Noone is quite sure what happened, 
or is now likely to happen, but it 
cannot merely be that Molotov, hav- 
ing survived his public rebuke and 
recovered from his fit of good 
temper in the summer, decided 
that his old habit of “ Nyet, myet” 
became him best. 

It was hoped that Geneva would 
see progress on two fronts—Dis- 
armament and the Unification of 
Germany—but on neither was any 
advance made. On Disarmament, 
Molotov simply repeated his old 
demand—that the world should go 
ahead at once with the banning of 
atomic weapons and a general reduc- 
tion of armaments ; while the three 
Western countries stood firm on 
their old thesis that disarmament 
without a proper system of control 
would be valueless. So, as neither 
side was able to stretch a point, 
the question was referred back to 


the United Nations Disarmament 
Sub-Committee, in which it had 
languished for so long. 

Over Germany the one fact that 
stood out was Russia’s determina- 
tion to allow reunification only on 
her own terms. In other words, 
there must be no nonsense about 
free elections. Instead, presumably, 
Germany, East and West, should 
come under one of those prefabri- 
cated administrations which served 
the Soviet purpose so well in Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. But with this 
proposal neither the Western Powers 
nor Germany was in the least likely 
to agree: im fact, it was quite 
certain that they would resist it to 
the end. 

The reluctance of the Russians 
is quite easy to understand. Free 
elections, in either West or East 
Germany, would undoubtedly result 
in a resounding defeat for the 
Communists ; but Russia is not at 
all ready to see one of its puppets 
break its string, and is genuinely 
alarmed by the thought of a reunified 
Germany under a potentially un- 
friendly Government. Russia has 


worked very hard to integrate East 
Germany in the Russian economy 
and cannot afford a separation now. 
Nearly as disconcerting to the Krem- 
lin as any loss of power involved is 
the loss of prestige. Moscow cannot 
with equanimity face the conclusion 
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that after ten years of Communism 
—that is, of heaven on earth—any 
people can be so misguided as to 
throw over the blessings bestowed 
on them and return to the evils of 
a bourgeois society. Such a relapse 
would undo the propaganda of years 
and would take a lot of explaining 
to the normally docile people of 
Russia, who are quite unaware that 
East Germans are still crossing the 
frontier into freedom at the rate of 
over a thousand a day. 

There would be the further in- 
ference that the choice of East 
Germany might also be the choice of 
Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia and Bulgaria, if a similar 
freedom were allowed them. If 
East Germany should slip without 
impediment through the Iron Curtain, 
other people might have the same 
thought. They would not, it is 
true, find their flight so easy as 
East Germany’s could be, but even 
if only the wish were there and 
made known, the result would greatly 
add to Russia’s embarrassment. 

The pretext given for refusing 
free elections was that Russia could 
not tolerate a united Germany join- 
ing N.A.T.O. That West Germany 
should do so was bad enough, but 
that East Germany should be allowed 
to join her in that wicked company 
was unthinkable. The obvious answer 
is that a free and united Germany 
should make her own choice; and 
that if thwarted in this, she may be 
united, but cannot be described as 
free. 

Perhaps we all hoped for too 
much after the summer conference 
of Heads of States, and the Russians, 


. ously very dangerous. 





while exchanging scowls for smiles, 
have never had the least intention 
of making any real concession to 
the Western point of view. If with 
fine words they could persuade us 
to believe that the parsnips were 


really being buttered, so much the 


better. Tension would be relaxed, 
N.A.T.O. would lose its urgency, 
and perhaps disputes would arise 
among its members. Russia had 
nothing to lose and perhaps quite 
a lot to gain by a new policy of 
compliments and conferences. 


This fresh unfriendliness has been 
exemplified by what has been happen- 
ing in the Middle East, where a 
renewal of fighting has been described 
by a Soviet spokesman as “a very 
good thing for the comity of nations 
and world peace”; in other words, 
a very good thing for Russia. The 
temperature of the quarrel between 
Egypt and Israel has risen appreci- 
ably, and if the war is not yet hot, 
it is at least tepid. The various 
affrays on the long frontier between 
the two countries—from Gaza to 
the Gulf of Akaba—are probably 
not as serious as the reports have 
made out. Most of the victories 
are propaganda affairs. A clash 
between rival patrols becomes a 
skirmish, a skirmish a battle; and 
as Colonel Nasser cannot afford to 
acknowledge another defeat, he has 
to do some imaginative work on 
the figures of Israeli casualties. 
Nevertheless the situation is obvi- 
Israel might 
lose patience and bundle the Egyptian 
army out of Gaza (a feat no doubt 
within its powers), or a propaganda 
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battle might become a real battle. 
Further, that rather ineffective body, 
the Arab League, is stirring. It 
has not forgotten the humiliating 
result of its last trial of arms with 
the host of Israel, and during the 
past weeks the capitals of the Middle 
East have been buzzing with talk 
of a return match. 

In such a state of affairs the 
hopes of Egypt and the fears of 
Israel have been quickened by the 
irresponsible offer of Russia and 
one or two of her satellites to supply 
Cairo with up-to-date weapons of 
war. So far the countries of the 
Middle East have had these in 
modest quantities from the Western 
Powers. The quantities have been 
modest because, while obviously 
these countries would insist on 
having some more or less up-to- 
date arms, there has been general 
agreement among the Western Powers 
that the fewer sent the better; if 
only because the man who has a 
brand-new rifle is more likely to 
open fire than the man who only 
has grandfather’s musket. 

The Russian offer to supply Egypt 
and the swift arrival in Alexandria 
of a cargo-load of Czech arms have 
disturbed this delicate balance we 
have been aiming at keeping. Colonel 
Nasser is being encouraged to try 
his luck in a new war, while Israel, 
not unnaturally, is clamouring for 
similar help from those whom she 
regards as her friends. The upshot 
could well be a second Korea in 
the Middle East, which is a much 
more sensitive spot than the Far 
East, with Russia backing one of the 
combatants and the West the other ; 


and once serious fighting had begun, 
neither side could afford to withdraw 
without having achieved a decisive 
result. 

The Russians of course have been 
representing their action as merely 
an attempt to encourage economic 
relations between themselves and 
Egypt, and there is talk of a new 
high dam at Aswan which Russian 
enterprise may construct. No one 
treats these pretensions very seriously, 
and the Egyptians should reflect 
that, on the experience of other 
countries, the Russian paymaster 
very soon becomes a Russian task- 
master. If they are genuinely seek- 
ing their complete independence, by 
accepting Russian help in _ these 
ways they are not likely to get 
what they want. 

What happens to Egypt is primarily 
Egypt’s business, but the Russian 
action is a strange comment on the 
sincerity of the Soviet’s expressed 
desire to further the cause of world 
peace. 


The general policy of Egypt cannot 
be considered apart from what has 
been happening in the Sudan. There 
two events of considerable import- 
ance have altered the situation. The 
first was the lamentable outbreak 
in the South during the summer, 
when Southern units of the Defence 
Corps mutinied. The whole story 
has not yet been told, but we all 
know that with very little warning 
a dangerous rising took place, that 
before order was restored some 
hundreds of Northern officials had 
been killed, and that after the 
rebellion had petered out through 
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lack of leadership, heavy punish- 
ment was inflicted on those of the 
insurgents who did not make them- 
selves scarce. 

Unfairly and irrationally, the British 
have been blamed for this unhappy 
outbreak, partly because those British 
officers who knew the South and its 
people had given frequent and clear 
warnings that with the approach of 
independence something of this kind 
was likely to happen, and partly 
because many of the rebels took 
refuge across the border in Uganda. 
There is, of course, no evidence 
that the British in any way encouraged 
the revolt, but the prophet of evil 
is never popular, particularly when 
his forecasts come true; and since 
there has to be a scapegoat, who is 
better fitted for the task than the 
British ex-official, who has played 
the part so often that it has become 
second nature to him? Actually he 
required no special wisdom to fore- 
see trouble, nor was his intervention 
necessary to start it. North and 
South are different by race and 
religion ; and the South retains its 
memory of the days when it was the 
happy hunting-ground of slavers 
from the North. In these circum- 
stances we cannot be surprised if 
the enthusiasm of the South over 
the departure of the British was 
tempered by a genuine fear that the 
bad old days were coming back. 
Nevertheless the British have been 
given a good deal of the blame, 
and as their stock in the Sudan has 
sunk, that of Egypt has almost 
automatically risen, a movement 
which has been noticeably helped 
by the departure from the scene ot 
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the tactless and Terpsichorean Major 
Salem. 

The other event which has gratified 
Egypt was the defeat in the House 
of Representatives of Sayed Ismail 
el Azhari, the Prime Minister. He 
had been a deep disappointment 
to Cairo; for, having originally 
appeared as the champion of the 
pro-Egyptian party, he had shown 
a disconcerting independence and 
had even defied those who thought 
they were his masters. Under the 
Constitution a new Prime Minister 
had to be elected by the House of 
Representatives. Sayed Ismail was 
reappointed by a small majority. 
But while he is back, and Egypt’s 
hopes have been temporarily blighted, 
his position is distinctly insecure. 


The dignity and ‘courage of 
Princess Margaret’s announcement 
of her decision were themselves a 
rebuke to the scandalous agitation 
of certain newspapers. People are 
sometimes inclined to forget that 
even Princesses have a right to 
privacy, though the newspapers which 
were the worst offenders cannot be 
said to have forgotten something 
they had evidently never known. 
But a few years ago, to the sound 
of trumpets, a Press Council was set 
up. Its purpose, we were told, 
was to check any excesses on the 
part of newspapers, and it owed its 
origin to a feeling in Socialist circles 
that certain organs of opinion, usually 
supposed to be reputable, were deal- 
ing unfairly—that is, unsympathetic- 
ally—witk the achievements of the 
Labour Government. But such is 
the vanity of human hopes that the 
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Press Council never even attempted 
to biue-pencil the leading articles in 
‘The Times’ or the ‘ Daily Tele- 
graph,’ or to restrain their alleged 
partisanship. In fact it did very little 
to restrain anybody from doing any- 
thing. Yet there it is—a monumental 
futility which, while happily neglect- 
ing its original purpose, has never 
found itself any other. It had its 
chance in November ; but the news- 
papers, against which its thunderbolts 
might have been launched, were not, 
for the most part, its predestined 
victims. It was left to ‘ The Times’ 
to say in a leading article what 
decency demanded should be said, 
in its Olympian way ignoring the 
angry squeaks of some of its lesser 
brethren. The Press Council itself 
did nothing, perhaps fortunately, 
because anything it did or tried to 
do might have been mischievous and 
have defeated its own purpose. But 
if it had had the slightest desire to 
justify its existence, it could not 
have had a fairer opportunity for 
prompt and resolute action. 


The French National Assembly 
has been indulging in some odd 
acrobatics. At the beginning of 
November, with a heroic gesture it 
agreed to end its own life and hold 
fresh elections on 18th December, 
that is rather earlier than they had 
to be held. The present Assembly 
has never shown itself capable of 
producing a stable Government, and 
has reached the point at which the 
survival of any Government had 
become a weekly miracle of skilful 
juggling. So there must be an 
election, and presumably in the hope 
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of obtaining at least something 
different from the existing pattern, 
the Senate proposed to abandon the 
present single ballot system of pro- 
portional representation in favour of 
two ballots. How far the change 
would produce a different sort of 
Chamber is doubtful, though it is 
believed that this time the single 
ballot might favour the extreme 
Parties of the Right and Left at the 
expense of the Centre. At any rate 
M. Faure resists and M. Mendés- 
France supports it. 

However, having agreed to commit 
suicide, the Assembly appears to be 
unwilling to take the advice of the 
Senate and to change the present 
electoral law. Probably the truth is 
that, whichever system is finally 
adopted, the changes will not be at 
all revolutionary. There might be 
a slight swing to the Right or to 
the Left or to the Centre; most of 
the same faces would be there and 
the same groups, a little stronger or 
a little weaker, would start the same 
delicious haggling over the sweets 
of office. So it looks as though 
nothing, or very little, either way, 
will result ; and meanwhile the wars 
in North Africa will go on and 
not a single one of France’s many 
problems will be an inch nearer to 
a solution. 


In 1956 the West Indies are 
entering upon a fateful year. By 
then Federation will either have 
moved forward within sight of 
realisation, or slipped back into the 
limbo of dead policies. Happily, at 
the moment the move forward seems 
the more likely. All the islands, 
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except Trinidad, have declared them- 
selves in favour (some with reserva- 
tions); and Trinidad, without as 
yet making a firm commitment, has 
voted for the principle. Federation, 
with its diminished sovereignty for 
the federating bodies, is never easy 
to win and has usually come about 
under the threat or in the actual 
presence of war. But while the West 
Indies face no menacing enemy from 
outside, their problems of trade and 
communications are so acute that a 
closer association is the only feasible 
solution. 

The islands are fortunate in having 
produced at the crucial moment 
some really outstanding figures. Mr 
Manley of Jamaica, Mr Grantley 
Adams of Barbados, and Mr Gomes 
of Trinidad would be men of mark 
at any time and in any Parliament, 
and their presence and influence 
give Federation its fairest promise 
of success. 

The two mainland Colonies are 
still standing out. British Guiana 
has not recovered the democratic 
Constitution she lost through the 
folly and obstinacy of the Jagans. 
With the present ban on public 
meetings, Opinion is not very easy 
to gauge, but it is probably fairly 
evenly divided for and against Federa- 
tion. About 48 per cent of the 
people are East Indians, descendants 
of the coolies who replaced the 
slaves, and most of these are opposed 
to it. The other half of the popula- 
tion is on the whole favourable. 
But the general view is that any 
election now would merely result in 
the return of the Jagans’ party, 
probably with a reduced majority, 


and a repetition of the events which 
led to the suspension of the Con- 
stitution. The Jagans—and par- 
ticularly Mrs Jagan—are unrepentant 
Communists and no arguments will 
move them from their ideological 
allegiance. Yet if an election is 
not possible, the country is now 
quiet enough to justify raising the 
ban on public meetings and reducing 
the British garrison. A full battalion 
is no longer necessary for the main- 
tenance of order, and public meetings 
might bring alternative leaders into 
the open. 

British Honduras has other diffi- 
culties. The P.U.P., which domin- 
ates the Legislative Council, is not 
Communist, but the influence of 
the American Jesuit Mission, which 
controls education and much else 
in the Colony, is strongly against 
Federation and, since the passing of 
the Communist régime in Guatemala, 
has turned to the Central American 
mainland and to thoughts of joining 
a future Latin-American Federation 
of republics outside the Common- 
wealth. It is really an outrageous 
anomaly that propaganda of this kind 
should be allowed to operate un- 
checked in a British Colony or that 
a foreign Mission should discourage, 
if not prevent, young men and 
women from completing their educa- 
tion at the University of the West 
Indies or in England and insist on 
their going instead to some third- 
rate Mexican establishment. The 
American Jesuits, having a strong 
Irish background, have long been 
permeated by anti-British sentiment, 
and the Government would have a 
strong case for requesting their re- 
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placement by members of the Order 
from this country. 

Apart from this religious pressure, 
for which no valid excuse can be 
given, the chief objection to Federa- 
tion in British Honduras seems to 
arise from a fear that the Colony 
will be flooded by migrants from 
Jamaica; but as this danger could 
easily be averted by reserving the 
control of migration to the com- 
ponent Colonies at least for a period, 
the obstacle is not serious and in a 
fair field Federation should win. 

With or without the mainland 
territories the scheme should go 
forward. If its supporters are right, 
the benefits it will bring will be so 
manifest that very soon any Colony 
that has stayed outside will want to 
come in. The point is to get Federa- 
tion started. So long as it is only a 
project there are bound to be 
hesitations ; but once it has been 
transformed into a band-waggon, a 
lot of people will eagerly jump on it. 


Mr David Marshall, the Chief 
Minister of Singapore under its new 
Constitution, has run into fresh 
trouble. It began in the annual 
Conference of the Labour Front 
at the end of October. The hall 
was invaded by large numbers of 
Communists, who were not properly 
accredited and had plainly come to 
make mischief. This started with 
the election of a President congenial 
to the Communists, Mr Marshall’s 
nominee being rejected by the meet- 
ing. When a demand was made 
for a check on the credentials of 
the delegates, the acting President, 
Mr Lazarous, having a private quarrel 


with Mr Marshall, refused the request, 
which was, however, carried on a 
vote. Thereupon the intruders 
trooped out of the hall, in the 
process trampling upon a junior 
Minister. 

Now Mr Lazarous was a back- 
bench supporter of Mr Marshall, 
and to be a back-bencher in a Party 
of eighteen, of whom no less than 
thirteen are Ministers, is an un- 
enviable distinction anyhow. After 
the clash at the Conference Mr 
Lazarous, from pique or wounded 
pride or whatever the motive may 
have been, crossed the floor with a 
colleague and joined the Opposition, 
thereby reducing the supporters of 
the Government to sixteen and 
bringing the number of the Opposi- 
tion up to the same figure. So Mr 
Marshall has lost his majority, and, 
unless he is fortunate, will lose his 
office. One possible course he might 
take would be to create a few more 
Ministers from among the inde- 
pendents of the Opposition and put 
all his Parliamentary supporters on 
the Front Bench! Or he may hope 
that his adversaries, who are very 
divided, will never all choose the 
same moment to vote against the 
Government. 

Itis unfortunate ; for Mr Marshall, 
after a promising start, was settling 
down nicely and was even proposing 
to come over here in early December 
to discuss a few outstanding diffi- 
culties. Now he can hardly pay his 
visit because, even if he continues 
meanwhile to maintain himself in 
office, without him his Party would 
be in a minority of one in the 
Legislative Council. 
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The moral of these events may 
be that he was unwise a few weeks 
ago to ignore the Government’s 
remarks on the undesirability of 
having too many Ministers. When 
a House is so small and the number 
of Ministers so large, every fresh 
creation may be construed as an 
affront by the diminishing number 
of back-benchers, and for every 
new friend secured at least one 
new enemy is made. 


Mr Lionel Curtis, whose death 
occurred at the end of November, 
was one of the most remarkable 
men of our time. He held no high 


official position, indeed no official 
position at all during most of his 
career, yet was closely concerned with 
many great events and movements, 
which drew from him much of their 
inspiration and impetus. Beginning 


as a member of that little group of 
brilliant men known as Lord Milner’s 
Kindergarten, he did much useful 
work for the rehabilitation of the 
Transvaal after the South African 
War. After the granting of respon- 
sible government, he threw himself 
wholeheartedly into the movement 
for Union, being the author of the 
paper which in a modified form 
became the Selborne Memorandum 
and was the starting-point ; and sub- 
sequently was the mainspring of the 
closer union societies. After Union 
had been won, he turned to the 
wider field of Empire, initiating, 
with his colleagues from South 
Africa, the inquiry into the possibility 
of Imperial Federation associated 
with the ‘ Round Table.’ 

Then, as Beit Lecturer in Colonial 


History at Oxford, he began to 
collect round him a new Kinder- 
garten of younger men. This work 
was interrupted by the war, which 
took him eventually to India, the 
Montague-Chelmsford Report, and 
Dyarchy, in all of which he had a 
considerable part. Back in England, 
he was brought in to help over the 
Irish Treaty, the constitutional know- 
ledge he had acquired in South 
Africa being of the greatest service 
to the Government. 

Thereafter, having founded the 
Royal Institute of International 
Affairs and secured it an adequate 
endowment, he retired to a country 
home in Oxfordshire, a Research 
Fellowship at All Souls, and the 
writing of his most considerable 
work, ‘ Civitas Dei. By then he 
had moved on from Imperial Federa- 
tion to World Government; and 
though for this new thesis he failed 
to carry with him his old colleagues 
of the Kindergarten, for it he 
laboured without ceasing for the 
rest of his days. 

Curtis’s integrity, single-minded- 
ness and magnetic personality in- 
vested every cause he espoused with 
an almost mystical character. In 
his younger days the irreverent 
undergraduates who came to his 
lectures had called him ‘ the Prophet,’ 
and as such he remained, important 
not so much perhaps for anything 
he did or wrote, as for his forceful- 
ness and his influence upon others ; 
not so much for the details of his 
prophetic teaching, as for the vision 
behind it. 


Readers of ‘ Maga’ need no intro- 
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duction to Brigadier Henniker, whose 
descriptions of the war in Malaya, 
vivid, dramatic, but light-hearted, 
made such agreeable reading. In 
1951 he went out to command the 
63rd Gurkha Infantry Brigade. When 
he arrived the Security Forces were 
at a nadir of discouragement and 
frustration. After years of fighting, 
little if any progress could be recorded, 
month by month the toll of murdered 
policemen and planters mounted, 
and, to strengthen the prevailing 
sense of failure, in October Sir 
Henry Gurney, the High Commis- 
sioner, was himself ambushed and 
killed. Brigadier Henniker attributes 
the complete change in the situation 
which followed in 1952 to the new 
High Commissioner, Sir Gerald 
Templer, for whose work he has 
the highest admiration. With the 


new direction came a fresh energy, 
sense of purpose and confidence. 
After a few months of slack water 


the tide turned, and Brigadier 
Henniker’s book! gives the story of 
this turning as seen from a Command 
Headquarters. 

He tells it very well. Modestly 
he says little of his own part in the 
new and more successful operations 
that followed, but, reading between 
the lines, anyone will feel that if the 
author’s resourcefulness and patience 
were matched by those of the other 
Brigade Commanders the trans- 
formation can be easily understood. 

Bandit-hunting is a grim business, 
carried out in country where detec- 
tion is always as difficult as ambush 
is easy, and where the man who 


1 ‘Red Shadow over Malaya.’ 
M.C. (Blackwood.) 


survives is the man whose finger is 
quicker on the trigger. The opera- 
tions described are most exciting, 
but wisely Brigadier Henniker treated 
them and led his men to treat them 
almost as though they were a form 
of sport, the hunting perhaps of a 
man- eating tiger. Some of the 
operations were more successful than 
others, but few were complete failures. 
The bags recorded sound meagre 
compared with the efforts and the 
long and careful preparations required 
of the troops. A bandit would be 
caught here, another there, a third 
somewhere clse; but if the bag 
was small, every head counted. ‘ If 
you got four bandits in one action 
it was a good one,’ Brigadier 
Henniker writes. ‘To get six was 
unusual, and to get ten was almost 
unheard of.’ 

From all this the British soldier 
comes out, as usual, with the highest 
marks. As Sir John Harding, the 
late Chief of the Imperial Staff, 
remarks in his Foreword: ‘It is 
in his readiness to take the rough 
with the smooth with never-failing 
good humour and in his particularly 
understanding attitude to the peoples 
of Malaya and their many problems, 
as much as in his courage and skill 
in action that the British soldier 
has made a unique contribution to 
the steady improvement in security 
and stability in Malaya.’ 

So much might have been ex- 
pected, but equally welcome is 
Brigadier Henniker’s commendation 
of the young National Serviceman, 
Officer or Other Rank, who faces 


By Brigadier M. C. A. Henniker, C.B.E., D.S.O., 
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the discomfort and danger of the 
jungle war with a spirit and intelli- 
gence as high as those of his regular 
comrade-in-arms. 

Great as was the improvement 
Brigadier Henniker was able to 
claim at the end of his three years’ 
command, he is well aware that the 
Emergency is by no means over. 
His summing up is even a little 
discouraging. The Emergency, he 
suggests, is as much a political as 
it is a military problem, and until 
we are able to offer a_ brighter 
political future to the people of 


Malaya the trouble will not be 
ended. On the other hand, he 
clearly does not feel very much 
confidence in the political measures 
now adopted or in the multi-racial 
system of government which has 
been introduced. But, like the old 
problem of the chicken and the 
egg, it remains unhappily true that, 
as long as the Emergency lasts, 
social and political progress is bound 
to be limited, while, as he suggests, 
until a better social and political 
policy is introduced, the fighting 
war will not be won. 
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“CITY OF EXETER” These ships represent a notable 
“CITY OF YORK” sc tt amt 
“CITY OF DURBAN” accommodation for 100 passengers 


ELLERMAN LINES 


Head Office: 104-7 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 
West End Passenger Office: 29-34 Cockspur St., London, S.W.! 
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